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ABSTRACT 

Onit i of a U-unit (9-12 veek) career development 
iife planning program for rural high school students focuses on 1 
in rural localities* Designed to' last approximately 13 days^ the 
uses student experience and supplementary data as a basis for 
discussion of the local area^ its people and th*eir roles^ the - 
advantages and disadvantages of being a local woman, sex stereoty 
at home and on the job, and household responsibilities. In additi 
to 10 detailed, color-coded' lesson plans (complete with instructi 
learning objectives, materials lists, and student activity sheets 
the unit contains a Learning Activity .Package on tijae -management, 
teacher^s guide, an a^ppendix with additional teaching tips and 
learning activities, an adaptation manual with information about 
tailoring the program to local needs, and an introduction to the 
program in general. The basic field-tested curriculum is designed 
the Midwest, but adaptations for four other rural regions (Northw 
Southwest^ ^Northeast and Appalachian South) are available. The 
program has three goals: to inform the students, to help them dea 
with life's eijents and difficulties, and to provide them with a^ 
struxrtured experience in applying their information and skills to 
realistic situations. Alth^Jugh the emphasis is on women, the ^ 
curriculum is important for men as well, (SB) 
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i:^- \ T'^^ ' '■' ^. , • ' 'preface ■ ■ ^: . 



* OPTIONS; ' 'A Career Develppment Curriculum fpr Rural High s'choal Students ' 
.was developed at Dartmouth College from 1976 tp ,19.78 under a ^grant from the " 
:W6mebriS>M Equity Act Program Staff of 'the UiS. Office of Eaucatrion.' 

staff wprked with, rt^r^al teachers, cxtizensr, ^students ,^artd ^cho^l 
^;administEa^tors^in, five regions ;ojf the United States to prepare thoroughly 
'tested and successful course materials that deal with the particular nejeds ' 
of young peopl^^ in rural areas. '' The curriculum frequently pinpoints the 



probletiis and ,y.nterests of rural >mmen., biit it has be^n prepared, to be us^fulJ 

I V- ■■ ^ V' . ' ■ i'' ■ ■ , , , ' ... '* 

and^Jiappropriate for both male' ' and female students. _ ^ ^ 

^ ' Tker^'-are ""f our units in jthe OPTIONS course,- Unit I, "Under sta:nding 
People .ia\ Our Area," foc'uses^on life in rural localities using the personal 

^ .-Ix y-r^']'-' : '■■.> ■■ ■ ■ 'V,- .■■ -. 

^xperience^xpf students as the basis for discussion, but supplements student 
observations with data to permit generalizSftion from individual perceptions. 



II*, "Decisibn Making," teaches students to identify and^'developkcertaiu 



Unit 

skills that will enable them to exercise more con t-iroU oyer* their time and' 

/ / . . , . ' ' ■ ■■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

energies. Unit ; ill, %ife /PJ^arining,"/ uses case study^ and ' simulation techniques 
to teach students to plarW their own ^^utures and tSen to pfactice" responses-^ to 
problems /that might stand irk the way of realiz^ing projected,, goal/^. Unit IV,' 



"The 'Juggling Act ," uses 'case studies -to -encourage ^students to apply skills 
developed throughout the -course in\/solving realistic li^e problems. \ 

■ ' ;;■ ■•■'"■■/.. " ' ' ' '.- . , . . 

The original curriculum, developed and field tested^ froip 1976 to 1977, 

' ■' ■/■ '■-'/'/'.:) . . . , ' , ■ 

focused on, the lives of people-^^i^ix rural' New England, .Zq broaden 'the .application 



IP 



of t^e curriculum^ and to te^t its adaptability, four* additional .sites were 

■ ; . ,. ^ ■ •v.. -.v/'^ .,; / ■ ■ - 

sele'cted during the summer, o'f ,1977 to develop and field-test 'regionally 
adapted versions of tha curri^lum;-\ The sites were chosen to 'represent very 
different rural areas of the country:' Nebraska, New Mexico Oregon, and 
Tenhes.see. In . each • State^^a site coordinator i^as hired t^p oversee adapta- ' 
t.ion by local teachers aixd testing prodedures for that version of the 
curriculum. Adaptation was completed during the fall of 1977 and the 
curriculums were fd^eld-tested' during the winter and spring of 1978. 

The OPTIONS cpurse^s now available in five versions roughly designated 

. »• ■ . "'^ ■. ■ " . ■ ■ ■ 

as appropriate f or^ ttie Northeast, the Appalachian South, the Midwest, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest. The core OPTIONS curr.iculum is pre'sented in 



; the Midwest version. * Adaptatioh packets ; for the other regional versions . . 

■ • ■ i- ■ ' ■ • c. •■' ■ y ' ■ . ' ; • 

consist of pages with regional specific references that can be exchanged with. 

. • '* ' ■ ; ■ i ' '■ ■ ^ ' 

pages ,in the core curriculum to ^dapt the course to your region. For further 
aidaptation to the special circumstances of a pa-rticular Sate or locality, an 
Adaptation Manual -has been included^with . the teacher materials. This manual, 
outlines a, ^tep-;-by^step procedure for/ taiiloring the curriculum to a particular 
area. The/adaptation* process does riot 'require durric^liium' experts or complex 

■ • . .■ ^ . ■ ■ . - * •■- ■ ■ 

equipment; it is intende'd 'f or iipe bV school personnel « anywhere in the 

.)..'.*■'•" ' ^ a ' , ' " ' • ./ ■ '■ ' '. 

United S,tate^,. " ' , - .^^ ' 

' ' ■ .. .'■ I ' 

One firial note: ^e OPTIONS curriculum has^^beea 'designed as ^a* coherent 

. , ' •' • •: ■ ^ . , ; . [; ■ ■ i^^- V . 

career developm^t/\ife' planning course, 9'. to 1'^. we_eks^ in length. But all the, 

.• ■ i . ■ r ■ ' ■ . ■;/■!■ . . ' : ^ 

units and many of the Ifess^ns -can be usedi^^^^^ne or in th^ context of other . 
courses. - Xhe independence of cDinponent parts has been designed into the 

'i \ ^ . _ , ■■ , 
\ . i;:;. ' ... . .. ' ■ 

c0T:hr3e; taachi^s should be encotiraged to take 'advantage of tha't;- feature. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



Every June, hundreds of thousands of young rural women and men graduate 
from high school feeling a mixture of terror and excitement as they look ahead 
^to their future lives, fheir pleasure and their fear are shared by millions * 
of other non-college-bound ^graduates in cities and subiirbs, but the prospects 
for rural young people ar^ "both more complex and less secure'. 

You*ig rural women and men must conte^ w^th a"^mall and ^)f ten -shrinking . 
jpb market.,^ They must deal with the' very Jnarr(!)w range of training opportur\ities 
available in their area." And though both sexes face these employmejit problems, 
the young rural woman must also be able to handle acute sex stereotyping at work' 
and frequently in personal relationships. She must forge a^new model for rural 
womanhood that differs sharply from the traditional model within which she was - 
probably raised. . ' ■ ' ' ,^ 

■ ■ \ ■ - ■ ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ 

The rural -woman has traditionally had a set of life roles that has been^as 
stable as any our, country has^lmown. While cireumstaivces in cities have changed 
rapidly, forcing ^women to change Hhe.ir perceptions of themselves and their 
f^lies rapidly," farm life has remained quite consistent for generation after- * 
g^^ration. The. farm' or ranch wife, th:e logger ' s> wife, and: the railroader's^ 
wifeVhave expected to do essentially yhat their mothers have done before them. 
The essential conservatism of rural areas Has done much to maintain a cqnsisfent 
vision of what is "appropriate" even while circumstances have changed ei^ugfi tq 
demand* new' responses . ^* 

. Today, many young women^graduate frbm^higH school with expectations for 
their own futures that are essentially the same as those of their mothers and 
grandmothers. They waftit to. get married (although they are. willing to work, for 
a while) and they want to "live' happily e'Ver.after," rai\sing children in their 
own homes, and/fulfilling traditional female rples in rather conventional ways. 

f But 'this vision ±k no longer realistic, not even in parts of the couhtry 
still dominated by traditional' •xurs(?l occupations. .\)ne thousand farms a week 
go out of business in this country ,^th^ disastrous saga of mining employment 
pattems^is too^well known to need^ repetition, and logging has been mechanized * 
tb the detriment of stAble jobs. The rural woman today is far less likely than ; 
her mother (who, in turn, is far less likely' than her mother before her) to be 
able to fall the traditional role patterns that' are .generally perceived as 
•'happily ever after." Divorce, financial pressure, a husband's unemployment — 
all these push the rural woman back into the labor market, often before her 
children are of school age. "Happily: ever after" is a myth for more than half ' 
the women^in the rural Midwest; it will be even more of a myth for their 
daughters. •. ' / * ^ 

The rural high school graduate haa some awareness of this trtod. Our 
"needs assessment data, drawri from questionnaires administered to 439 high school 
students, suggest that :most young. rural women know that they will probably haVe 
to^work af ter' marriage. About half think that they will need to hold a full- or 
part-time job after they have children, although the majority think that a woman 
should? not ^ork when . her children -are young. ^Asked why they will work, most say 
that they, will need the money — ^eM-f ulf illment is not a primary motivation. 
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The young men in the study have slightly different perceptions about the 
question of women working. Each seems to accept the fact that his wife will 
work, but is very unclear Sow he will specifically be affected by her working. 
More than half of the men do not think that ^heir wives will have to work 
fox money- - ' • 

' ' ■ . ^ ^ ■ ■ * ■ • '■■ 

. This sense, -that women may need to work,^ seems to coexist with the 
traditional vision of rural womanhood. The rural high school women we ques- 
tioned had apparently given very 'little thought to what work they might do, 
or to how they would juggle theit home responsibilities with the obligations 
of a job. Few of them could tell what they had. to offer an employer. .Most 
had never been through a job interview, and many thought of the prospect as 
alarming. Few of them felt that school pourses or programs had- taught anything 
useful in getting jobs. These young women know, at some level, that they are 
likelY to have. to make decisions, handle problems, and construct careers (in 
the broadest sense of that -maligned term) in ways that most rural. women have 
not had to do in the past. But they are no better prepared than their mothers ^ 
or grandmothers to face what is likely to come. They' say tha^ they will 
.probably have to work, they recognise the problems of adult relationships in 
^the 1970' Sj5 and they have' read about the concept of .equal rights for women. 
But they plan* weddings , not job- training programs, and daydream about cute 
babies, ratKer than considering child-care options for the working mother. 

It is also clear ftom toys' responses that they do not see a need to a / 
develop the very basic skills of interviewing, finding a job, decision making, 
and the like. It seems that although the males expect .to work, they have little, 
conception of how they will go J^bout getting the best job they can, and even 
less of an idea of how a household is- managed wher^ a wj^fe works. 

None of that is unreasonable for^f if teen-to-^eventeeri-year-old students. 
But- if hard planning does not take place in high school,' there is some danger 
that it will not, take place at all. The social service agencies are very 
.lamiliar with the plight of the young, unskilled mother who' is suddeinly the 
penniless he^d of a househbid. And the young' women we questioned felt a need 
■for a course to! help them understand themselves and use-^this understanding 
to. make crucial decisions about work, marriage, family, and other aspects of 
their f uture ^lives .■• "Obviously . boys, who also perceive themselves as ^working, 
marrying, and raising families, have these needs as well. 

This curriculum is designed to address these needs. It is- riot a career 
education curriculum in the usual sense: we do not go through a series of 
job descriptions that would allow young people to select those best suited, 
to their needs and interests. There are hundreds of * those curricul urns on the 
market. We have reviewed a selection of these, but their goals tend to be 
different from ours. ^ , 

■ The intent of our curriculum is threefold.; First,* we want to inform; 
We ;hink it is essential that young women and men learn what it means to be 
an adult in a rural areaMn the late twentieth century. All students have 
ii^dividual observations of. life around them— these need to be expanded or 
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changed so that , stude'nts cart predict some of the events', and difficulties with 
whiC^ thevfiill. have to deal, fiecond.we want to facilitate deatLiig witW 
these everits. Recognizing: pFoblem^ aixd resources is not enough ~ we wan? ' 
.young women and men to -identify and develop those skills that will allow them 
to control their lives and to cope .with the aspects of life beyond' their cbntrpl 
Third, we want to provide a structured experience that will allow these young 
peppiS-Eo apply their information and skills^ to realistic situations that they 
may face, 'and to test their^ abilities to, work with situations: and issue's that 
they may need to confront later in life. • 

Although this ourric^ul urn focuses on women, we feel that it is critically ♦ 
important for young men as well. First, mbst of the skills we teach are impor- 
tant to both sexes; both women and men nee'4 to know how to /^nake good decisions, 
how to plan their lives, and how to deal with a difficult job market. Second,' 
it is crucial that young men "be as aware as young^^women of the problems that 
beset fa^ly life in rural America today, r As workers, they must be*-sensitive 
to' the destructive influences of. sex stereotyping. As husbands, they must help 
forge new ways of household management ^nd child ' rearing in an economy that 
increasingly requires, mar r:^dw9jaeTr^q wOrk. Finally, we believe that this 
curriculum will- make men and /Cfomen more able to communicate with each, other 
about problems and issues in daily life, especially in that large portion of 
daily life devoted to work or. interpersonal relationships. No young woman, - 
however well infprmed or highly skilled, can work out family problems With an 
unwilling mal^e partner. However", young women and young men Jiogether, armed with 
the same information and skills, can begiri to work 'out their problems. This ^ 
is the central task of our curriculum. ■■ i ., . 

Each unit of the curriculum contains information, skill work, and some 
form of ■ confrontation with reality. Each has a different. emphasis. Unit I, 
"Understanding People in Our Area," introduces the central problem areas adults 
fac^, using the personal observations of students as a base, supple^ment'ed 'with 
data* intended .. to enable students' to generalize from their , individual perceptions. 
By; the end of tha't^unit, the . student should have a clear sense of the difficul- 
ties both men and women' in th^. area face and should fee motivated to begin 
developing' skills to help cope 'with them. * . 

Unit ll, "Decision Making," has students work on the skills most needed 
to ^address the problems discussed in the first unit. It is an expandable." unit 
that can be tailored around Individual and class needs, - - 

Unit HI, "Life Planning," asks the -class to apply the skills, de.veloped ; 
in Unit II to the inf ormatioYi collectet^ in Unit I^ This is an experience- ' 
simulation unit, intended to, teach students assessment slciisls that are used to 
project their futtire-iives and then to simulate their tespon^r^s^o problems 
that might stand in the i^y of self-realization. This is 'done primarily through 
a Learning Activity Package (LAP) on assessnjent *skills and a simulation game 
called "The Game Df Life: Choice andt Chance." 

Unit: IV;. "The Juggling Act: Lives and Careers," uses case studies to. 
invol- ^ st.udents in solving complex life problems. It^.useS the skills and 
information developed, in the course thu^ far and adds others such a^: being 
interviewed, 'filling out job applications, writing a resume, dealing with sex 
discrimination, and dealing witft family/work conflicts.. 
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■ In general, the curriculum .r^sts on several assumptions , First we ^ 
x^elieve that a khowiedge^'of reality, even if harsh, is. better /than cheerful ' 
ignorance. Second, we believe that information and sWlls give students a 
degree 'oir control over their lives, and that control is bett'er than depehdence 
on the whims of. fate. Third,, we believe th^t ac({uir*ing "Skills and practicing 
'".their application are more worthwhile career development experiences than "m^re 
exposure te a series of concrete job options. Finally', ^Je believe, as^ did the , 
young people w'e*" questioned, that young 'people benefit from a classroom -experience 
of this nature ^ ' _ 

* I'f this curriculum is made 'to^ work, it should make both young women and 
• young. men more competent to 'deal with their futures: than many of ,u6 were ^t , ' 
their ages. ' . V • 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHER'S GUIDE 



.: .. The Teacher's Guide fs organized by lessons. For 'each lesson, there-is 
a^sef of instructions to the teacher about classroom activities and homework. 
The Te^chep's Guide includes : ; " . ;.. 

1. Statements of^Che enabling objectives for each activity (i.e. , 

what the students will do' thdt will enable them. to attain the'" 
■ o^e.rall, objectives; of the unit) . " , . • . . 



2, A list of materials needed for the lesson, 



\ 



3. A detailed lesson plan/ including instructions for discussion, 
questions, homework assigriinents. and explanations,, anQ possible 
^difficulties.. Teachers may wish to-^add notes on<the lesson 
. ' pl,an/ . . 

^^^ti^^^alle^i v'Notes to the Jeacher" that has. optional^ X 
^^^.^iy^^i^s as well as hints on how to use the materials. 



5, A copy-^of all Student Activity Sheets (SASs>. 

6. An appendix that includes some additional information on running 
^ . classroom discussions, working with small ^groups, role playing, 

and problem sblvjLng. ' • \ * 

For organizational "purposes, the guide is color coded. All white pages 
are Teacher *s Guide (lessop plan) pages , and. all colored pages are ^ASs, / 
transcripts, student reference pages, etc. The'^colors of the student pages 
tie into references given in the lesion plans to aid you when you duplicate ; 
these pages from the ditto masters. If possible, duplicate SASs iri the colors 
suggested-, to- aid ;in tracking the vari activities. ' ♦ 

. ' ' . • . ' . ' ' " 

Teachers, ^should have instruction sheets available fot each lesson and ^: 
should give out homework, assignments and related activity she^qts before the end 
of the class.. Homework is, crucial to the success of this curriculum and must 
be done thoroughly foi: 'each assignment to ensure the success of the following 
class. Homework, inmost cases, can be -xion^ in class if necessary. 

■^^v:^.? The only exceptions to the above-meittioned format are the instructions 
P^vlded for Learning Activity Packages (LAPs) that appear as lesson //8 of 
iJStt I and le§son #11 of Unit III. Because the genpral . giii^lelines for teaching- 
an LAP appl^ to both, they are described iri the neicp section. • 

A ^rgrd on altering the curriculum :.-: It is our assumption th^t most teachers 
like to adapt any curriculum to- the 'particular needs of their own students and 
th^ir, owii^ styles. Please do so. This curriculum has been designed to be 
adaptable and to allow teachers' to insert local references, to change €he • ' 
order of activities, and' to add or replace materials—in short, to be made 
your own. Do not think that the fact that our lesson plans, are in print means 
that they are sacred. You know what is best for your class. Use our. materials 
to your bias t; advantage. ' . 




A word on the length of lessons ; We have deliberately calle^d our division 
of activities /'lesions" rather than "days." Different classes will begin 
with different levels . of . awareness and information; they will take different 
'lengths of time to do the work. as we have outlined it. or as you have changed 
it. Some^groups will- take a single day for each, lesson, ovther^ will t^ke 
three days. ■ We have included roug^ estimates on the l^ength of units. Don^t 
taka these estimates too seriously. ^Ypu kno\j the reading level and sophis- 
tication of your sxudents — your estimates are likely to be better than ours. 
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GENERAL. GUIDELINES • FOR LEARNING ACTIV ITY PACKAGES . 

' ^ : ■ ■ 

Students proceed through the readings and activities more or less at 
their own pace. (We'll have more to aay about techniques for managing, 
self-paced instruction later in this guide.) ; - ^ ^' - : ' 

The LAP provides instructions to students as to their tasks, how to 
evaluate their work, and what page to turn to next. ■ , 

Activities ^n the LAP are usually of four ty^es: 

a. ' Assessment'— tasks designed to determine whether the stud-ent 

possesses a given skill. 

••• ^' ■ . ^ ■ r- ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' . •- ■ \ . 

b. Instriiction, — ■ tasks that teach skills a student does not possess* 

. ' '' . ■ . ■ ■ ■■',./-' ^. H., 

c. . Evaluation ta.sks designed 'to determine if the student has" 

mastered the skill via, the instructional activities. 

■9 • ■ ■ ' " , ■ ... _ _ / ; * _ ; :/ / ' 

■ * u . ' r ' ■. . ■ ■ 

d. . Enrichment — optional activities related , to the skills being ^ /.■ 

. worked on but not critical tp their development. 

Teachers have four critical roles in teaching the LAPs: 

a. Monitor — keeping .students on task and working at a reasonable 
" •"' . ' * ' ' rate; /\ " ' 

b. Facilitator — >eix|)laining any directions or activities about 

which students are genuinely confuted. 

c. ^source — providmg students with any- required or student-, 

requested materials or inf o.rmation. 

d. Evaluator — reviewiSg students \vork when, they are instructed 

> to bring" it to the teacher (specific instructions to 
the tefacher for those instances are. in this guide). 
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Classroom) Management » . 

Individcualized instruction presents the teacher with" advan^tages and 

disadvantages. At first it can be difficult if you.don^t have a lot of 

experience in using individualized methods. The following discussion 'as 

intended tp assist\teachers in obtaining the benefits of individualized 



instruction while mxnimizing the. costs, 

■ , t ■ ■ • • * *r ' . 

It is important for you to realize' that you are e^sential^ in teaching 
an LAP. In addition to your roles as monitor, facilitator, resource person, 
and evaliiator, your contact ^with students should include some or. all. of tl^ 
following functions: 1) motivate — most important; 2) provide examples 'and/or 
analogies; 3) give a mini-lecture when appropriate; 4-) pair students with 
similar problems;- 5) trouble-shoot; 6) debr^fff ;' 7)\ summarize. - 



All the ab'ove-me.ntioned roles will require you to have continuous contact 
withv students and will pfermit you-.to gain a senses of the progress being made . 
by each. individual. . V ^ S * ' ^ 

- Unfai]^liar format will probably, be your^bxfgest problem with the LAPs. 
Fortunately / many high ^school teachers noir use a lot of individuaJ:^zed'^ ' 
instruction and self-paced wdrk; for many ^of .you, the problem^will l>e only 
in adapting your normal routines to written rathj^r than "hands-on". activities 
Help the students adjusJL^ the new format by pointing out ^parallefs between 
LAPs and other classrdom procedures. "^But also be sure that they recoghize 
the differences" between LAPs and other wr^tte*n work they are accustomed to — ' 
this will" reduce their natural tendency to reject unfamiliar j:aisks*. 

" . ' . > ^ ■ • - . ' . - ' ■ . •. • I 

Describe to them yoiir four primary roles (defined on the previous page), 
and explain that- their roles include: 

1. Determining their own pace 

2. FiguriTig out directions 

3. Assessing their- own skills . ^ . . 

4. Evaluating others. 

■ * - , ■ ' 

When explaining these roles^, keep in mind the following points reg;arding 

students' roles: 

' 1. Determining their own pace : Since most ■ activities are done individ- 
^ ' -ually or ,in small groups, the rate at which students work is. not . 

determined by the teacher or the rest of the class. This does not- 
. mean that they can deliberately work at a "snail' s. pace" or that 
they can race through the activities without makinjg^an effort.. You, 
as teacher, will be around to monitor their work. and to keep. them 
moving at a reasonable pace. 
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Understanding written dirkction/ ; .^tudents are responsible fot 
reading t?te;^ activities arid unde^r standing';/ the instructions for •w}' 
•> to do.^''ThS^-rs^hpiild do next. 

- their initial response wiM be to do just that.. 

' iTo" nip tMs 'tendency in' .the . bud, you must consistently redirect 

students to the written -inst-ructions and ask"; them either to figure " 
them" out or to ask a student paSrtner. to'< help. Of. course, tihere may. 
, be spme instructions that are 'confusing and there may /be student^ . 
who; are genuinely unabj^e - to understand certain direictions . , ^Ih' such 
oases, you should help the stiident to understand the directions, 
• ■ Even in, these, case's, you should no\: r^ort\ ^o explicit directions. 
' Instead^ attempt to guide students to . their 'own understanding jDf 
. . the j&rections. — • ."^ ^ '/ 

These. wamitigsp are crucial to the ^uccess tif individualized 
'iiristruction.\ If a teacher falls prey to student pleas of "what do 
, we ,do no^.?" the individualized instructioAal mode will become a'-, 
huge headache. . tr ^ (-s^ " ' 'i . > 



^ ' . 3. '. Assessing) their own skills : Students ^re directed, to particular 

^; ' dctiyities^ithin eacli LAP based on self-assessment of their skills.'' 
V. .Ina.Gturate sG^'f-assessment W;L11 result in? their doing activities 
• .they "don't Jh^ed anj^or not doing activities they do need% Tty to 

impress/ on thfem tSie^'^^^ doing the self-assessment activities' 

^ ■c^retuil^ "and t^bri^ tly .^ ; . / ' ' ^ 

. 4- Evaluating others : In some of tlie activities., students are asked to 
evaluate the work of tbeir classmates, .^^tudents should 'be urged to 
take this responsibility seriously." Judging another person 's efforts 
is a -difficult liffe skill to acquire, v .Many people feel quite uncom- 
• fprtable being in ; this position. Yet^\it^$ .a sittbation^ we cannot . 
a^oid in life. It; is primarily for tjifs. reason that^ we 'have require^^. 
students to evaluate one another's work. « ■ \o 

One of the potential dif Acuities with individualized Instruction is that 
it requires students to be more active and less re*^active than in large group 
instruction. There is nowhere to hide in an individualized program. It-takes 
time for students to adjust . to coming iEto the classroom and getting down \:o 
work on their own without the teacher announcing the . tasks for the day.-' \ 
Consequently, at the beginning, you may ha^g^ to remind students to get dqra 
to work. Say something such as, "OK, everyone should know what to do. Pick 
up your activities wherever you left off yesterday. I'm available t.b help ydu 
if you need it. But, try to do the activities on your own or with your student 
partners." Then you should circulate around the class, talking* .•individually, 
to students or small groups of students who. seem to be having difficulty 
working. Once everyone is working, you should continue responding ^tV specif ic 
student requests for assistance or evaluation. ^ . ■ 

■ • ■• . ■ ' N ^ -'r-r^:--^ ■' 

Another potential difficulty in an individualized program is '.evaluation 
and record 'keeping. This varies with the, type of LAP used and is. dealt with 
in the discussion^f each LAP in this guide. o / 



v'A word on* student partners : \ You undouBtedly -have' yoUr own methods for 
breaking students down into small 'groups for' team 'wo rl^ ■ Ve suggest teams 
-of thre,e to five students so that if students' are absent,^; there are still ' V; 
enough students for team " effort . Obyibusly stiiierjts who have demonstrated;. - N, 
aif^anability to work together productivel^^^ should not be allowed, to work * " ^ 
together. Also, we suggest that within > teams , students ratate evali^ions : " 
inistead of simply exchanging them (i.e. j person A ;giv^ his/her work to ^ 
person B t5 evaluate; person B givies his/h,^r work to person C to evaluate; 
person C gives his/her work to person A 'to''!evaluate) . ' , 



A word on noise : Noise level in , an individualized small-group setting ^ . 
tends to be somewliat'' higher than in ^ teacher-centeted lar^e-group; setting. ' \ 
The, level of noise allowed shpiird depend on ^thex tolerance of teaoher and ' 
students. It. shoulci nof be_allowed to rise above a point where' teacher or 
students cannot work effectively On; the o^hei;^ hand , it is not reasonably to 
dem^d absolute silence in such a mode of. instruction. • ; . 

A wor^ on absenteeism : Ctoe big advantage of LAPs is that students \iho 
are absent haven't "missed" anything except the time spent on a LAP: 'We 
suggest that you have students/make up,'missed time^by spending, an equivalent 
amount of time on the/LAP'at home.- Similarly, if you fe^. that a^student is ^ 
wasting time' in class or is npt work4.ng f ast. e^p^girnra-^ lAP, ,y may wish to 
>j:equire J:he student^^to* spend rsome time on the LAP at home. Aside from thes^j^ /^ 
•ca^es, we recommend that students- not have homework during LAP sessions.-^ In- 
stead, •ydii should ^encourage, students t;o put in a :aiaximum effort durjing-^^cl ass. 
It s#Juld be pointed 0ut 'to th6m that such an effort frees them from homework, : 
but t>hat if' they get too fkr behind, they may have-, to wprk. on the LAPs/ at home .-^ 

*■ i ■ ■ ' ... ■■ ■ ' • ■ - ■■ ■ .■"■•/ 'J ^ ' , 

' A word, on ttie "best , and the brightest" :; , Some students will work .through 
"the LAPS very^ quickly. ,You should monitor ■ the work of such "speed-depons" 
carefully "to be certain.' i^t is of quality as well -as quantity. Anticipating 
studants whose work is high quality and quantify, we have included^more v.- 
activities than'most s'tudents^can do'^in the time allotted. Thus/, even the 
"best" and the ^'brightest" should h^ve enough work to do. / / - / . 

• ^ One final word : We strongly fecbmmertd' that you work throygh a.11 J:he UVPs 
before distributing them. Read, every page; be fam^-liar with tl>W objectives/ 
and procedures of every activity. . . . 



• /: ; GRADING AND EVALUATION ' 




.' Because" this is/ a values-oriented curricufuia/ and because p(Aici*-.s and . 
.S^rocedures regarding /gr departments^ and individual ' '* >s. 

• '^:eachers^^ it.is very difficult to prescribe one apprd^ch to the grading and 
y,' evaluation of stucient achievement;. ' .W'e'- therefore .suggest that each vteacher 

adapt the^ r^conjmendat ions below 'tov his or he^' own ; teaching" situation : 

' " •• \ > . ,■ ' .. "V: ^ • 

/• - RECOMME^ ifDATIONS " ' • . ; . /. . 

— ■ / ^ • ./ ' • ^ • ■ . ' 

, 1; Grades should reflect' effort achievement j attitude^ and mai^terv, t 



s t ud en t s ; ip s id e 



. ^ 2, Effort may be measured byVth®. amoutit of work' done by 
•arid - outside .of class. We would therefore recommend that you^'ljieep a record of 
all completed Student Activity Sheets done by students*. A simple: check '(x/) ' 
system is preferable for grading t-hese activity sheets since be' ^re' 'concerned ' 
here with effort, not excell^iwre. ''A v/-^, ^ ^ distinction^ should simply 
reflect .a greater or lesser effort evident in. the student's work.> 

■ ' •■^ • .. . .■ ■■ . . ■ . ' 

^ '3: Achievement , ^or growth, can be measured "only if what *a student knows 
before beginning a course of study-^is accurately det'ermined. ^The best way to^^v 
measure achievement is to design an assessment p^rocedure 'to^be administered ; 
to ^^t<idents both before and after_.they participate in the coarse. ./The as3ess~ 
ment procedures must be identical or highly similar if changes in > levels of 
information, skills , and concept development are to be. 'determined. ^' . • 

4. ^ Attitude, is best evaluated subjectively by -the teacher in whatever 
way shefh^- usirally *makes such'^an assessment. 'It 'is our view./that attitude 
is 'relev>ant' but perhaps th,e least impo-rtant , of the dimensions -evaluated "for 
grading^ , • . ^' . ■ ^ - -■' - • • ■ . .-r^m .■ 



; -5. ' Ma^ery is the most absolute dimension a teacher evaluates ^ arid is"' ' 
closely associated* with aptitude. It is a measure of a ^'tudentls ability 
to^ achieve the knowledge', skills, and-unddtstanding of . the "curriculum. . Mt does 
not take into accoupt" thS student's le.v^l of. mastery before taking a gi*ven 
tourse, ' anrld hence- cannot he a measure of-, growth 'or achievement . It . is^ simply ^ 
a. measure^of the- student's a^olut^e level of mastery at the "end of the course; , 

' , ^Although most teachers weigh ipastety heavily in determining grade's, ' 
^it. is our . view that achievemeiit rather "th^n mastery ought , to be most heavily 
weighted. - To overemphasize mastery 'is to reward a student^' s aptitude more" than 
liis/her growth or' hi%/her efforts, and discourages less able stildents from' ^ 
making ah e-ffort. . ' . . * :V ■■ ^ ^ 



6. In summary, we suggest that each teacher evaluate students' efforrTf 
achievement , attittlde, "and mastery as recommended and then grade according to 
^ PJ^^^'^^^^i^e^\w®^ighting of these Components, with achievemep^t and effort^.-', 
being the primary 'criteria ari4 attitude and li^stery' secondary considerations. 
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Lesson 

1 
2 
3 

4." 

. 5- 
6- ' 
■7 
8 

' 9 
- 10'^ 
,.11 . 



• Lesson 

° 1 • 
■ .2' 
- :, '3 . 
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OPTIONS: A CASSeER DEVELOPMENT' CURRICULUM. 
' i'ORsRURM. HPGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 




Course Outline 




I: UNDERSTANDING. PEOPLfi::^:IN. OUR AREA§ (^pro^Lmately 13 days V- 



^"•Top 




.We?,;, ' 
It of ^men iVi Our Area- 



0hv/£h^ Advantages and- Disadyantaggs of Being; a Woman in This Area 
-Livfes of Women in This Area' * . /. \ ' ' * 

Playing Lif^" Roles ' J ". 

.Responding to' Ideal Relationships * " 

Sex, Stereotyping ' , ^ . - . > ^ 

Women's Work* llen'&-W6rk . v • . . > . 

Responsil>ilities of -Riinning a Household V 

.3eing^a Single Head of Household • - 

Learning Activity Package: Organizing and*^Managing Time - 



UNIT II: DECISION. MAKING' (approxj^tel}^ 7 days )'. 



Topic 



4 



Life Auction 

House ^ira! !^ /-^X ' ' 5? 

^Iiltroduciag--Becision\Making . , ; . . 

Applying the Decision-liking Process » . 
Applying^' tiie Decision-Making Process to a Personal Decision 



.UNIT ^ III: LIFS PLANNING (approximately .12 dayst) 



Lessoi! 
1 

. : 2 
3 
4 

• 5 

: 6 

7 

8 , 

• 9 
10 



* ' . . . Topic 

Life Stages ^ ^ 
This Is Your^j^ Lifeline 

Decision Areas and L^fe Stages v 
The Game of Life: Choice' and Chance 
What Happened Yesterday? Debriefing the Game 
Long- and Short-Range Decisions : * 
Coping with Crisis 

Learning . Activity Package: Assessment Skills 
Revising Your Identity": Playing the Game Again 
Life Planning: Is It Worthwhile? 
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Course Outline (cont,) c 
■ *^ . • . ^ . • ■ . 

UNIT ly; , THE JUGGLING ACT; LIVES AND CAREERS (approximately 13 days ) ^ 



Lesson 



■Topic 



1 

3 
4 
5 
6 



1 > 

2 

3 , 
4 



1 
2 



1. 
2 



J- 



PAJ 



Ijooking f or^Jo.bs • ■ ' 

• (optional Lesson: W^ting a.Resum^) 
Preparing for an*Iivterview . . 

Creating 'jobs— | 

Life Skills ^ ■ ; . 

What Da You Say, Pat?^ . 
Starting -a Small Business , * 

STEPHANIE . . 

, Your Recor^^nd Yoiir Rights j\ - 

*''J.ob Conflicts , ^ ; 

•4lole Piaying " / 

Reviewing the Situation and Takin&^Action 

EVELYN * / :• V ■ ... ^' 

Welfare: _True or False?- \ . « 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of JMarriage 
Influences on Our Lives . . 
If You're So .Smart ,|* LaUy, Why Areri' t ^op Rich? 
yocational' Training Opportunities 

TERRI • 



Interviewing Parents and Friends 
Ways to Approach the Job Market 
Family /Work Conflicts 
Supporting a Family 

(Alternat.e Lesson: We're Getting Along OK, but It's No Pi>^ic) 
Family Goals * ^ 

SUMMING U P UN IT IV . ' 

- ; 

What Has This4|to Do with Me? 
Looking Backward: What Have We Learned? 
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Understanding People' In Our Area ' , \ "Teacher's Guide 

^ .'' ' .■ ^ ■ ■ - " , " • „ ' . ■■ ■ . ^'■V'-^- ' ^ ■ ■ , . ■ ■ 

' -UNIT I:^ UNDERSTANDING PEOPLE IN OUR AREA 
■* . • " ' . -^ INTRODUCTION ' . . 

•• ■ " ' ' , ' " • , ' . ' 

Who am ^at does it mean ^to be an adult in this area of the country? 
What/ki-nds of problems do people here, have and how, might they affect me? These 
are(the questions- addressed by the first unit 'of OPTIONS. As in most "values- 
oriented", c lit ricul urns, we begin by asking students io Explore themselves as 
individuals. But we move quickly from the gendral /'who am I?" to the more ' 
specific "what does it mean to be an adult?" to the more focused "what does it 
mean to be ah adult in my area?" The purpose of the initial values exercise is^ 
to set the«stage for student investigation /f •cefta'^n -problems young- pedple today 
face: complex interpersonal relationships , sex stereotyping and discrimination, 
and .the, possibility of being a ^single head pf household. These particular ^ 
problems have been carefully chosen from the many issues that . confront people 
because they are the most common and pi;^s^ng concerns of men and women today. 

■ ' - ' ■ V > • ■ . 

Though we doubt that anyone ne^ds evidence of the importance gl§ these prob^- 
^.lems, perhaps some statistics will make- tiiese issues seem "more relevant. In 
IJebraska, one out of t^ families is headed by one ^person. Often that person' 
receives no external supporfc^ f rom the former spouse. Of these one-parent 
families, four out of five are headed by women.* These statistics are not . 
comf ortiag,"* but they are the reality of life foi: many men and /worn en, ' and must 
be confronted by young people about, to enter the adult- world . , 
-"■^-* * 
Problems -are presented in the first ten days of the unit; an oi 
examining these problems is recognizingp.the heavy demands placed an" 
and won],en today, ^particularly those who are single heads of ftousehoJ 
individi/al'ized i^iea^hing Activity Package (LAP) was developed for the last three 
days of the utiit,^ to Address the specific problem of ^or^anizing and managing 
..-time. " >^ ■ " ^\ ^ • " ■ " . ' :'^-'<''>. 

. ; .As all teachers know, telling, students; about problems they will^^pmeda}^ 
-f^e'ls the least effective way oTE motivating them to prepare to copSa. Therefore, 
this unit guides the students 'toward "discovery" of probleiQS faced by people in 
their area. As each set of problems is uncovered, the students relate them to v 
their own lives. Thifou^h thls^£thod, we hope to create in th'e students a 
desire to learn skil^ls and plaEm.ng strategies to i'esolve some of these problems. 




'.. Current Population Reports , series P~60, no. Ill, issued March 1978. Survey 
' done 1975. ^ i • 

. . ■ ■ , • . L;- . ■ ■ . - • . 
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Uhderstandirig People in Our Area ' • ^ ' feacher's Guide 

■ •■■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ I "^^ Objectives ■ 



■ * * 

A. Who_Axe_We? •, . \'- 

\ / . 

gtifdents will be able to: ' \ * 

1. .Define. the boundaries of their local area. 

2. State how adulthood is defined in th^ir area and in what ways this 
determination is made, \ 

3. Given a list of characteristics, indicate , the degree to which each 
characteristic is descriptive of themselves. 

4. Given a list; of characteristics, indicate" the degree to which each 
is true for women and for men in their local area. 

5. ' Given a^ list of characteristics, indicate the extent to which they. 

would ideally, like each characteristic to be true of* them. 

B. Portrait of Women in Our Area 



Students will be able to: y . . 

■1. "Draw a portrait" of women in their area,. ^ 

- 2." "Draw a portrait" of men in their area (optional), . - .''^ " 

3. Write an essay comparing , themselves to women in their area, evaluating 
the> class consensus of women in their area, or evaluating how male 
attitudes affect women in tjtieir area, - ^ 

C , Oh, the Advantages and Disadvantages of ' Being a Woman in Thi^ykrea 

Students will be able to:' : - • • 

1; Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of being a woman in this area. 

2. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of b.eing a man. in this area. 

3. Identify differences between their. real and ideal 'selves and recognize 
their consequent need to change certain characteristics' in themselves, 

D. Lives of WoWn in This [ Area , * 

Studeiiits will be able to: 
^ 1. After listening to tapes of women discussing their. life roles, describe 
the life ro^es discussed on- the tapes. 

E- Playing Life Roles ; . 

Students ' will be able to: - * 

. i- Given situation cards, role play different interacti>Qns between males 
and females in various' roles, ' 
2. After ^watching other students"- role play and discussing what they noticed 
about the interactions, note difficulties in the relationships,' 
• " 3. Describe what^ they would wish for in an ideal relationship with various 
^ others in t^ieir lives. 
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Obj ectives 



F- Responding to Ideal Relationships ■■ • . . 

Students will be able to: 

1. Evaluate the degree of realism and potential difficulties in one 
another's wishes for ideal" relationships. / ' 

2. List potential difficulties in human, relationships . 

3. Given a series of statements about men and women, indicate the extent 

to which they agree or disagree, indicating whether this option is based 
on their own experience, on. what they have heard others say, or on what 
^ they haye read or seen on TV." • 

G. Sex Stereotyping . ' , ' ^ . * 

Students will be able to: J ^ ' . * 

1. Arrive at an understanding of sex stereotyping by discussing their 

^ responses to ^ the questionnaire ''What Do you Think about Men and Women?" 

H. Women's Work, Men's Work . , ' 

Students will be able to: ' . ^ 

1. Given pictures of men and women at. work, indicate whether women could 
do the man's work shown and whether men could do the women's work shown. 

2. Given pictures of men and women at work, indicate which work they would - 
or would not do, why and why not, and whether thei-r reasons could also . 

■ be trqe for someone of the opposite sex. 

3. Giyen a list of duties involved in taking care of a family, indicate 

' whether these are most often handled by a woman, a man, either o'r both, 
or the kids in the family. , " 

I- Responsibilities^ of Running a. Household 

Students will be able- to: 

1. Discuss the work in running a. Household and recognize and explain why: - 

a. Families differ as to which responsibilities are handled , 

■ ' by women and which by men. 

b. Some families do not have two adult heads of household. 
, ^ ' c.' Single heads of household must deal with all the duties 

and difficulties usually handled by twc5 people in a family 
having both an adult woman and an adult man. . 
d. Most single heads of household are women. 

2. Recognize their . chances of becoming single he.ads of household,* 

3. Given a list of duties involved in taking care of a* family,' estimate how 
often they must be done and how much time is Involved in each. 

J- Being a Single Head of Household * ' 

, Students will be able to: 

1. Discuss the amount of time and energy required to be a single head of 
household. * • . 

/ 2. Given case studies of single female heads of household, recognize arid 
state the tremendous difficulties they face. 



Under s'tanding People In Our Area _ . "PeaCherVs -Gyide 

• • ' . ' . Objectives 



J. Being a Siagle Head t)f Household (cont,) , . " . 

3. Review the ;lists of difficulties and problems' that have emerged from 
the four ■ sections of this mit:' 1)' living in this area, 2) relation- 
ships, 3) stereotyping, and 4) single heads of» household.' , 

4. Recognize a need to gain life skills to deal with many of these problems 

K-. LAP pn Organizing and Managing Time 

After completing this LAP, students will be able to: 

1. As;sess. their need to organize and manage their time. ' ' 

2. Make; lists of what they must do and what tjhey want to do. / 

3. Set priorities among- items on these lists. > 

4. Plaif their day according to their priorities. 

5. \ev±ew their use of time at the'endof the day. 

• 6. Use- various techni<iues for making better use of their time. 
7. TEvaluate their ability to organize and manage time.. 
^ '8. Complete a self-paced LAP. ] . 
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; ^ Lesson // 1 



Objectives 



. : - '.V. ■■ 

WHO AKE WE ?. • 



. i; The^students will beable to define the -boundaries of their, local area. 

■ . .; The* itiidents will 'bg able 'to s.t'ate how adulthood is defined in their 

area arid in vhat ways this_ determination is made. ' / ' . ', ' " 

I' ■a-;llst of characteristics, students'will inaicate the degree to ".. 

;, . which e,ach characteristic is- descriptive of themselves. " ' - ' ' .. 

»■ • .'f- ,Gi^eri a list of ciiar^cteristics , students will indicate the degree to ■ 
... which ea^h IS true for women and. for men^ i^ , ■. ■ ,\ • V 

. ■ Given 'a list of. characteristics , , Students 'will indicate the extent to ■ 

;. • which they would ideally\iike each characteristic^ to be true of ,them. - . ; ' 

Materials , . - . " 

' • ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' * * ■ 

■ ■ '. . ■■ -r ' ^ ■ ■ , , . •/ • ^- - 

Activity; Sheet : "What Is Your Local Area?"' (optional), ' ■ . ' " 

Student Activity Sheets // I, // 2,- # 3, // 4', ' - . . ■ ~' 

Student Activity Sheet'// 5 (homework) \ , 

/ L'esson Plan . ' ' 

■ " •■: ' ^ -■ ' ■ ■ - ■ ' ■ : . ' ^ • ' . - 

1. Introduce the first unit, "Underjstanding People in- Our .Area, " Discuss 
the unit objectives. Some discussion should be initiated on what it means to 

^e labeled an adult : a woman as opposed to a girl, a man ■as\opposeS to a boy. 
^^^.^..-.^^en does otie become>an adult? (At 18, after marriage, after high school . . \ 
. graduation, after haying a baby?) Who decides when an individual is an adult? 
^ (Parents, teachers, society; ^^If?) 

■ . . • ■ ■ • ' ■ • " . / - ' . ' ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ " • • ' - 

2. It is important to defiW the locai^ area being considered thirdughout 
the course. The class can reach an.agreement on this, or the teacher can . 
decide. Is it. the school district, the neighborhood? Does it have geographic ^ 

. boundaries? What are they? (See -Notes to the Teacher below for an optional ® 

activity that could be used here.) - * 

■ • ■ . • • , ^ - ■ "f . ■ . 

3. Introduce the first ^ctiy^ty of the unit. Tell the students that they ' 
* -will be doing a variety of activiijties , many of which will ask them to think 

about what they 'themselves are like. Stress that although the,y, will be . asked ■ ■ 
to write down or check off answers to personal questions, they will not be asked 
* tOc publicly reveal responses that' make them uncomfortable. (Be sure to respect . 
• this. Any student should be able to choose -not to reveal'an answer to a 'question 
if it seems tbo personal tc him of her. .As "the class continues to build trust 
this will probably happen rarely but the^ option should exist.) Tell students, 
that -they will use their own responses to arrive at conclusions about general 
. issues that will then be discussed.^ Reassure -them that there are no "right" 
answers. . • • 
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Understanding People in. Our Area 



Teacher' s Guide 
Lesson //" 1" 



4, E3q)lain SAS // 1: "Women in >fy Area Are People Who, • -".^(Mue) . Tell ■ 
students , to put a check in the box that best shows how true the statement is 
of women in their area. Tell them that they may add characteristics they feel 
were- left out in the blank spaces provided, ' ' ^ 

. ■ ■ * 

5, When students finish SAS // 1, have them turn it over, . Then, for SAS 
#2 (blue), ggive instructions similar to the ones for SAS //l,^; This time ask . 
students to put a check in' the box that best shows how true the statement is 

of inen in their area, . • " ^ 

. ■ ' . • . ' ■ • • • ■ •• .■ ■• ■ •■ ■ . • ■ 

6, Repeat these instructions for SAS //.3: "I Am Someone Who .,, " (yellow) 

and for SAS // 4: "I would Like to Be Someone Who,,," (green), 

7, Allow at least five minutes for instructions to .SAS # 5: "Tally 
Sheet" (gold) which will be assigned as homework. 

The tally sheets list each statement from the prevl,ous four sheets. 
On Tally Sheet # 1, the two blank coliimns represent: 1) women in the local 
area and 2) men ip^he local area; The two blank columns on Tally Sheet // 2 ^ 
represent 1) the student ^nd 2) the students' Ideals for themselves. On these 
tally' sheets, students record what was»^checked-;as' extremely or moderately true, * 
Have the students fold back SASs # 1, // 2, f 3, and // 4 after the column marked 
"moderately" so only the characteristics and the dolumns "extremely" and 
"mode-rately" are showing. (They could tear the. excess of f If they wanted,) 
Begin with SAS. # 1. If students marked a statement as being either extremely 
or moderately 'true of women in their area; they should place a check in cpXumn 1 . 
of Tally Sheet // 1 across from the statement. Continue down SAS // 1* until all 
the statements marked as extremely or moderatiiy true have been checked off in 
coltxmn 1, 

Next, students should repeat the «fe,ame procedure for SAS // 2 by placing 
checks in column 2 opposite the statements they have marked as either extremely 
or moderately true of ' the men in their area. They should use the same process 
with SAS // 3 and SAS // .4 using the coluims with the appropriate headings on c:;— 
Tally Sheet // 2, Illustrate these directions with several examples.. 

■ . 8, Students should finish this activity either in class 'or as homework so 
they can refer to it in lesson // 3, . . 

Notes to the Teacher ' ' 

1, The activity on the next page entitled "What Is Your Local Area" can . 
used to obtain information about your local area. Inclusion of this activity 
4ould probably add two days to the unit. You can use it in a variety of ways:, 
with individuals, small groups , ^ the whole class, guest speakers,^ and so on. 



*You migtit wonder why the categories "•extremely" and "iffoderately" true are 
treateii as if they were the sajoie, .The reason for using a four-point scale 
is to permit students who do rgft like to indicate ratings in .extremes to 
indicate the b^sic directionxof their tating, i, e, , basically true or -basically' 
untrue.. -The degree of ' their rating is not 4|poftant nor would it be a particu- 
larly reliable measure. However, the basic direction is both important and 

reliable, , * . 

■ ■. ' ' ' ■■ '• ;• ' ' ■' ■ ' ■ • . ' ■ ■ . 



Understanding People in Qur Area Teacher's Guide 

. " . Ot)tional Activity 



Lesson // 1 



WHAT IS YOUR LOCAL. AREA? 



'The following questions can serve as a method for acquainting students with 
their local area or town. It is hoped that this somewhat historical fo^cus will 
indicate how the area has changed and how patterns of work and home life haye 
also changed. Students could do some individual research on selected questions 
and report back to the clags at a later date. Or, perhaps a speaker well vepsed 
in local history could talk with students. It is important that the focus not 
be on the students learning history, but rather on their becoming aware of their 
locale and the similarities and-4i|f erences between past and present that affect 
their lives. \. ^ - , 

What Is Your Local Area? How Has It Changed? , 

1. ; How has your town' s population changed from its beginning to today? 

What are the trends?' Can you account for increases, decreases, or 
■ certain population levels? • 

2. Make lists of the major occupations in 1900, ; 1935, a«d 1975. How 
are these different? How can you account for the changes?., 

3. Where did people work in 1900, 1935, and 1975? 

.4. What schools. did the town have during thpse years? Where were they 
located? What was the school population?- What was a day in school 
like? How were teachers selected? .Who went to school? . ' ' 

5. Who were the important families in 1900, 1935, and 1975? 

6. In the different periods of your area's history, how many wpmen^ worked 
outside the home? ' What did they^o? 

7. What were the patterns of family life? What was a typical day like? 
What was a typical year like for a family in the early 1900' s, mid- 
1900's, and now? - 

. f 

8. Where were the population centers. of the area? Have they changed? 'Why? 



9. What industries have tn^e been? What factories, stores; bars, hotels? 
^ What occupations have there bperi^ What service trades? .. 

10. What w6re marriages like? At whaj^^ges did people marry? How large 
were families? What have been the ^^^^ and. jobs of family members? 

11. What has been the area's income? How 'have people spent their money? 
What were the typical family expenses? 

12. What are the geographical boundaries of your town? What were (are) the 
towns?. What were the major roads? How were the boundaries defined? 
Have transportation sjfstems affected .the. boundaries? . ^ ' ^ 

13^ What have been your town's transportation systems? Roads, intferstates, 
railroads, ferries, toll bridges? What kinds of goods were transported? 

14. What have been the prominent disasters lnjji<>\iMto\jvil Fires, floods, 

storms'P tornados, sicknesses? What impact have they had? . . r 

• ' ' t>- ■ 

15. What religious groups were important in your town in 1900, 1935, 1975?. 
What was the influence of religion in 1900, 1935, and today? 
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- Understanding People in Our Area . . ' . Teacher's Guide 

Optional Activity 
Lesson // 1 

RESOURCE LIST: YOUR LOCAL AREA 



1. 

• 2. 


Local historical society 1^ 

■ . / ■ ■ . ■ ' ■. ^ 

Local chamber of commerce 




3. 


City hall, courthouse 




J A. 


Grandparents . / 






Parents . 




16. 


State Office of -Employment Security 




7. 


Census data 




8. 


City manager . _ 




9. 


Planning boards — councilors* ^ ' 

> 




10. 


Conservation commissions . * 




11. 


Local museum 




12. 


City library . . 




> 13. 


Extension service ■ 




14. 


Teachers - 




15. 


School counselors 




16. 


Local craftspeople 




17. 


Local published history 




18. 


Old newspapers . , . ^ 




19. 


Retired telephone operators ; 




20. 


Undertakers, auctioneers 




21. 


Books — e.g., by Willa Gather, Hari Sandoz, Bess 


Streeter Aldrich 


22. 


Railroad agents 




23 . 


Fraternal organizations 








■I 



l-iuier-^u.and ing roople in .Our Area' 



Student Activit^^ Sheet // 1 



WOMEN IN MY AREA , ARE PKOPT.F WHO. 



1. ^are close to their families 
2-. »know their neighbors w elT 



assume men make 'the decisions that 
are important 



4 . 



are physically fit 



stay close to home; and this area 



Extremely 



6..: believe in women's rights 



7- mistrust out~of-staters 



10. 



enjoy homema king activities 
give up easily ~. ~ 



value education 



ri. are bored with thei r ^1 ives 
12.'* like outdoor activities 



13. value a close relationship with 
; someone of the same sex 



lA.. read only magazines and newspapers 
T5^ 



16.. 



attend few 

cultural events 
(concerts, art exhibits, etc . )^ 
would like to, work part time 



17. depend, on other? for emotional 
1^ support ' • 



18. know only what happens within their 
. families and tow n/ community 
v like "^o be involved in 



community activities 



20. are content with their lives 

21. are ambitious 



22". kee[t their personal lives to themse lves 
23. are afraid, of change 



2A. 



need security 



25^. would . enjoy working full time 
26.- are confident . 



• 27. enjoy tV 'rnore than reading 
; 28.^ enjpy crowds 



29. are good at managing mone y - 

30. drink and^or use drugs 

31. feel leisure activities ar'e 
important 

32 . value a good (relationship^with 
a member of the opposite sex 



33. .feel the need to be like 

^ their friends [_ ^ 

3A. chink a wi*£^^^hould do as her 

husband wishes, even if she 

disagrees witli'-.it 



35. are easily depressed 



Moderately 



Slightly 



Not at all 



36. are happy^ 



37. would be content to keep house 
whil e their spouse worked outside 

the home . . 

38. would like their H^ouse to work 
part time ^ 



39. 



would be willing to share houseworlc -if 
both p.irLners worked oiit-.slde- the home 



ERIC 
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j^r>^i'^'rsr,ar;d^.: vn; }^.'ogle in Our Xrea Student Activity Sheet 2 



MEN IN NrY^AREA ARE PEOPLE WHO.'. . 



- 


Extremely 


Moderately 


Slightly 


Not at all 


1. are close to their families 










2. know their neighbors well 










3. assume men iixike the d ec isions that 
are important 










■ ' are phvsicallv fit 










'5. stay close to home and this area 










6.., believe in women's rights ' , ^ 










mistrust out-of -staters ' .} 










8. enjov homemaking actiyiti^ 










9- give up easily 










10. " . value education ' 










.11. are bored • wi th ■ their lives 








J 


12. like outdoor activities 










13. value a close relationship with 
someone of the same sex 










.14.. read only magazines and newspapers 










15. attend few cultural events 

(concerts, art exhibits , etc.) 










16. would like to work part .time 










17. depend on others for emotional 
support 










18. know only what happens within 'their 
families and town/ community 










19. . like to be^^^volved in 
./' community -^a^rtiyi ties 


* 








zO. are content with their lives. 










21. are ambitious 










22., keep their personal lives to themselves 








« 


23. . are afraid of change 










.24. • need secur ity , 










25. v7ould enjoy working full time 










26. are confident 










.27. enjoy TV more than reading 










28. enjoy crowds . ' 










29. are good at managing money 




r 




- • 


30- drink and/or use drugs 










31. ' feel leisure activities are- o 
important 










32. value a good relationship with 
a member of the opposite .sex- 


It- 








feel the need to-be like 
their friends 




» 






34. think a wife should do. as her 

husband wishes, even if she 
• •', disagrees with it . 










'35.. are eas Lly depressed . ■ ^ ■ 


h ■ 








36 . are .happy 










. 37 • would be content to keep house 
while their spouse worked' 
o'htside the home- 


V 








38. .would like their spouse to work 
part t ime . . ' 










woul.d be willing to share housework 'if 
both partners worked outside the home 











-•v^::le in "Our Area 



Student ActiviLv Sheet ;7 3 



I AM SOMEONE WHO.' 



is "clas 



to iriv fani 1 y 



3. 



knows vA neighbors well 



:j*5sa:p.es' men make the decisions 
that are iir.poVtant 



is phvsicallv tit 



stays close to home and this area 



hci ieves in women ' s ric^hts' 



mistrusts out -of-staters 



8. 



•r.;]ovs homemakin£ activ i c i e s 



V e s u p a s i ] V ' 

1 0-> va lues ed ucation 

Jl^! ' ;'^o red- wi th mv life 

1- ■ 1 ike ^__ou tdoor .act i v i t i e s 

1 J . 



23 
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values a close relationship with 
■someone ^of the same sex . 
reads only magazines and newspapers 



15. attends few cultural events 
(concerts, art exhibits, e tc . ) ■ 

16. would like to work part time 

17. depends .on others for emotional 

support . 



IS: ■ knows only what happens within my 

ramilv and mv towrt/commun i tv 

19. would like to be involved in 
community activities 



Extremely 



Moderately 



20.' is content ■ wi-th mv life as it is 



is ambitious 



22. keeps- my . personal life to myself ^ 

23. is afraid of change 



needs security 



would enjoy working full tim^ 



26 . is- confident 



27, ■ enjovs TV mo-re than reading 
28 : enjovs crowds 



29. is .c^ood at managing money 

•30". • drinks and/or uses drugs 

31. feels leisure activities, are 
important, 



•32. values a good relationship with. 
a member of the opposite sex ' 



feels the need to be like 
•r;y friends 



thinks a wife should do as her 
husband wishes., even if she 
disa-.^rees with it 



35_. -is easxj.y depre ssed 
36.^ 



Slightly 



nappy 



37. '^ouLd be"'-contenJ to keep^house 
.while my. spouse worked outs ide 

the home 

38. would like my spouse to work 
■ ' .■ • n-art t ime ■ ' ' 



39. vould be willing to share housework if 
Q ■Jl9.^:.h partners worked -outside the home 



Not at all 



Uadfe Vst and i n r_ People in Our Area 



Student AcTtivity .^heet 



w7_. 
8. 



10. 



II . 
I 2 . 

T3~ 



15, 



18. 



19, 



20, 



22, 
23. 



24, 



25. 
26. 



32. 



33, 



37. 



ERIC 



I. WOULD LIKE ^t6 BE SOMEONEiraO-. 



is close to mv family 
kijiows my neighbors wel 1 



ass,umes men make the decisions 
that are import ant ' 



4. is physically fj t 

5. stay^ close to home and this-area"^ 



6. believes' in women's ri.ehts 



mistrusts out-of -staters 



enjovs homemakinfi activities 



9; eives lid easily 



values education 



is bored vijth mv life 



vi ;t 

likes outdoor activities 



values a close relationship with 
someone pf the same 



reads only magazines and newspapers 
attends few cultural events 
(concerts, art exhibits, etc.) 



would like to work par t time 



16, 

17. depends on "others for emotional 
support 



Extreme 



knows only what 'happens within my 
familv and mv tov%^/commun ity. 
likes >k;o be involved in 

community^ act ivities 

is contenib with my life as it is 



21* is ambit ious 



keeps my personal life to myse lf 
is afraid of change • . 



need-s security 



would enjoy working full ti me 
is confident 



27. enjoys TV more than: reading 
'28. enjoys crowds 



29. is ^ood at managing money 



30. drinks and/or uses drugs 

31. . feels leisure activities/are 
important . 



values a good relationship with 
•a- member of the opposite sex 



feels the need to be. like 
my friends 



34." thinks a wife should do as her 
husband wishes, even if she 
disagrees with it - ' ' ^ % 



35. is easily depressed 



36.. is ha ppy 



would be content to keep house 
while my spouse worked outside 
the home* 



38-. would like my spouse to work 
part time 



39. would be" willing' to .share housework if 
" . both partners worked outside the home, 



Mod-e'rately Slightly 



Not at all 
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ea 



Student Activity Sheet #. 5 



7:. 

a. 



14 

15 



22. 
23. 



25. 

26. 



27. 
28. 



32. 



33. 



37 



38. 



3.9, 



ERIC 



TALLY SHEET # l' 



are close to their faniilies 



know their neighbor? well 

assume men make ,4:he decisions that 

are important ' 



are physically fit 



5. stiay^close to home and t his area 
• believe in women;' s right s 



mistrust out-of-s ta ters 



eniov homemaking activit ies 
give up easily ' ■ 



10.. ' value; educat ion 

11. are bored with their lives 

12.. like outdoor activities 



1.3. value a close relationship with 
someone of the same sex 



read only magazine's and newspa pers 
^attend few Cultural events 
'"'("concerts, art exhibits, etc.) 

16. would like to work part time 

17. depend on others for emotional 
support 



18. know only what happens within- their 
^ families and to wn/community 

T9T 



like to be^invol-ved in 
community activities 



.20. are content with their. live s 
21. • are ambitious 



keep their personal liv^g'.to themselves 
are afraid of change 



■24. need . security 



would enjoy working full time 



are confident 



enj.oy TV more than .reading 
enjoy crowds 



29. are good at managing money 

30. drink and/or use djugs 

. 31. . feel leisure' activities are 
•important 



.value a goo;i relationship with 
a member of the op posite sex 
feel the need to be like their 

'.friends ^. 



34. ■ think a wife should- do as her 
husband wishes, even if "she 
: disagrees with it 



35-. are- easily depressed 



WOMEN IN MY AREA 
ARE PEOPLE .WHO. . . 
(SAS // 1) 



MEN IN MY AREA 
ARE PEOPLE mo, . 
(SAS // 2) 



36 . are happy 



would be willing to keep house 
while my spouse worked outside 
the home / 



would like my .spouse .to work 

part -.time 



would be x>7illing to ■ share housework'if 
both partners worked outside the home 
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Und^orsrand ing Puople in Our Area 



Student: Act ivitiy Sheet: # 5 



■ TALLX sheet If 2 . ■ . ' 


-I AM SOMEONE- 
WHO;.'. ■ 
(SAS # 3) , 


. I WOULI> LIKE 
• TO BE SOMEOllE 'who. S 


1 . ^ is close to my family 

1- ^ ■ : 




^ . >^ 


2« know^ my neighbors >jell " ' •- , 






3* PSt^uTiies mPn malice rhe derisinns 
th5i*^are important 






A . is physically fit . . 




■ ^ . 


5. stavs close to home and th'is axea- 




— — '■ 7 


6.. b^elieves in women *s rights , 






7- mistrusts out-of-staters , / . 






8. * enjo\^s homemSkins; activities ^--^ 




•■' 


9« gives up easily' 






10.. ^ ^ 


'■alues education - ■ 






11.. 


-s bored with'mv life ' - - 








Likes outdoor activities ' \ . 






13. values a close relationship with 
someone of :the same sex / 






lA.. reads only magazines, and newspapers 






15. attends few cultural events 

(concerts, art exhibits, etc.) 


*. 




16t " would like to work part time 






17.. depends on others for emotional 
support 






18. knows only what happens within "my 
family, and my* town/community ^>.^ i 




> . 


19. likes to be involved in. 

community activities 






20. is content with my life as it is 




' ~ 


21. is ambitious 




(' ^ 


22. keeps- my persq^Jal life to myself 




/ ~ 


23. is afraid of change 




~ / " ~~ 


2A. needs security 






25. Tj;ould enjoy working full time . ■ 






ZD. IS conrident 






27 . • • eniovs TV more than reading ' f' . ■ ' 






28-. eniovs crowds 




• 


29. is Rood at manaeing money' 






30. drinks and/or uses druRs.' 






31. feels leisure activities .are 

important ' - 






•32. values a good relationship^ with 
a member of the opposite sex 






33. •• feels the need to be like 
• my * friends 




■ ' ■ ..\ 


-3A . thinks a wife should do as her 
husband wishes, even if she 
. . . . disagrees with it 






35/ is easily' depressed 


— '— 




36. is happy ■ ' . • 






37. would be content to keep hou'se 
while my spouse worked outside 
the home 






'38. would .like my spouse to work 

part time •. 


— „ ' % ' • 




39. would be willing to share housework if 
both partners worked outside the. home 
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understanding People in Our Area' ' , Teacher's Guide 

Le'sison #2 



PORTRAIT OF WOMEN tN OIIR AREA 



Objectives 

1. Students will .use^ their collective tally sheets to 'Mraw a portrait" 
of women in their area.. \^ - , . * . . 

2. .Students will use their collective tally sheets to "draw a portrait" 
of men in their area (optional) . 

3. ' Stude'hts. will^writ^ an essay comparing themselves to women in their 
area, evaluating the class consensus >ofsjiromen in their area, or evaluating 
how male attitudes affect women in their area (homework). . ' 

■ ' ■ ■ w • ' . ' • • • . • 

Materials ' 

Completed S.tudent Activity Sheets #1, # 2, // 3*, # 4, # 5 
Silhouette: "Portrait of a, Woman in Our Area" (use newsprint) 
Silhouette: "Portrait of a Man i-n Our Area" (optional) 

Large printed characteristic ^statements (use 3" x 11" stripjs of cardboard) 
Student Activity Sheet if 6 (homework) 



Lesson Plan . 

1* Prior, to class, tack a large silhouette titled: "Portrait of a Woman 
In Our Area" on a bulletin board that students, can see aiid get close to 'easily 
(see sample that follows in Notes to the Teacher) . Beside the silhouette, put " 
up the characteristic statements. * ^ ' 

■■■ . ' ' f " - 

2. Hand, out SAS \i- 6 and read the directions with the clas^ 

3* Ask if any students want to add: any characteristics that are not already 
printed on the statement cards. . * • ' ' v 

4. Ask students to look over their, own .Tally Sheet // i '(gold), column 1: , 
"women in my area are people who. , . "' and * go to the board one at a time and take'' 
a statement back to their seats that they strongly feel is a characteristic of : 
woment in their ^area.*^ ^> 

each student has .removed one characteristic statement, ask the. clas< 
- if anyone sees a remaining statement that he or she thinks should be. included. 
If so, have students remove those one at a time as well/ . i 

6. If statements remain that you, the teacher, feel to be charact:er:'.^tic 
of women in the area, you should take these. Now, remove all unselected state- * 
ments and put -them aside. 



36 
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Understanding People In Our Area 



Teacher's Guide- 
Lesson // 2 



EKLC 



...... ^ : ^ ■ . 

Ask a 'student to read his/her statement aloud. Then ask the o^her 
students to indicate by raising their hands if they also chiecked that statement. 

a. *:If most did: take a vote to see if the class agrees to tack 
it on the portrait as a characteristic of women in the area. 

If ; most did not: . ask students whether they feel that the r _ 
statement should be included as a charactei^stic of women Ip 
the area. / -4-->f 

Ask the rest of the students to read. their statements and take a class, vote on . 
each. When a statement is selected, ask the student to tack it to the portrait. 

7. If there seems to be disagreement on the statement, encojiirage discussion" 
in which s&uderits attempt to influence the rest of the class.: After this,dis.-7 
cussion, ask for a hand vote on whether to list the statement, as' a characteristic 
of women in tfhe area. Urge ^students to come to„ a general agreement , but go with 
the majority if consensus cannot be reached. • 

/8. Keep discussions brief enough so that you can complete the portrait by 
the end of the class. If at ten minutes before the end of class you see that 
you won't finisTi this process, simply ask for hand votes on the remaining state- 
ments. At the end of class, all statements voted as being charactexp-Stic should;^- 
be tacked on the silhouette, and student^s should have listed the^e characteristics.- 
on SAS // 6. (See enrichment activities ^.^li Notes to th^ 

9. If time' permits, or if you chose to take an additional day for this .. ' 
lesson, ,you can use the process outlined above to. compile a "Portrait of a Mart 
' iti Our Area." Students can keep a record' of the class consensus on "Men in Our . . 
Area" on- the back of SAS # 6. If your class compiles . a male portrait , have them 
consider such questions as: . ■ 

. • : ' ■ ' ^-'- ' r.. / ' ■:. ■ . " 

v.- -What characteristics- are common tq both men and women in our area?, 
b^ What characteristics are not comi^on to both men and women in our area? 
*• c. How 4o the attitudes of women affect the characteristic's of men? ^ ^ . 
dV. How do the attitudes of men affect the characteristics of women?,. 

You may want students to discuss these questions iri class -'or in a writing assign- 
ment^ ■ ' - 



■Homework ' " .' ■ '" >' . : ' , ; . ■ o 

1. If your class compiled. portraits/of both, men and women in their area, 
students can 'write a one-page ^ssay entitled "How I Compare to Women /Men*^ in My. 
Area." In writing their essays, students, should, refer to SAS #3 (which should 
have only the "extremely" and "moderately" cate^gories showing) and the ^lass 
consensus on each portraits- ' ' a 

If your class has'yonly completed the ^drtifeit of a woman, the girls 
should write their one-pige essay on how they compare to women in their area 
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and the boys should write their essay on how the attitudes of men affect the 
characteristics of. women in their area.' In writing their essays, the boys ^ 
will need only to refer to* the class 'consensus recorded 'on SAS // 6: "Women 
in Our Area." ' , • 

2. Students should be encouraged to use personal examples" to illustrate 
their poihts of view in their essays. rather than just listing characteristics. 

■ ■ - . . ' '* ■ ' , . . . • 

Notes to the Teacher '- - • ^ L . 

^ - ' ' . ^ . ■ ' ' ■ |l ■ ' ■ 

The following activity is provided for teachers who feel their classes 

need more information about women in t^eir area. It follows the lessons as 
outlined, substituting a different homework assignment. For homework aftef 
lesson // 2, students shpuld ask at least two women .froi3|.. their area to fill out 
SAS # 1: "Women in My Area Are People Who ... No ri^fe^ea- iare to be used, and - • 
students should not identify who filled Out the sheet^:-'! CTo do this, students 
will need at least two copies of SAS # 1.) s^:"^*' * ' „ 

-J ' 
The next day the -..class will discuss "Women in My Area" using their homework. 
The discussion should' revolve around tne following questions to reorganize the 
37 characteristics. This should b^eak the motiotony of ' simply going down the 
list. Ask students to give evidence for their' opinions by referring to specific 
statements. Some statements 'wlllT help answer more than one question. The num- 
bers below refer to characterfstiLc, -statements. ' - . ' 

1. How do wome|ci in this area feel about themselves? . 
// 4, 11, 20, 24, 26, 29, 35, 36, 37 
.2. What are these women's ambitions? • 
/V , # 8, 16, 19, 20i'-2l, 25, 37 ■ 

3* ;How would you des.ci:Ube these women? What are their 
■ ' ■'[,y-:\- personality trait^? 

V: rj\'^'^'; # 3, 9, 17, 21, ;22fic^23^ 28,, 33,^ 34, 35, 36 
• -' ^^ 4. What is their world experience? 

.5>' "What do they value? v-,.v' v 

• ■ 6,-io, 32. . _ ^- ' - •.. "'v^^ y 

6. ' How do they relate to people in their area? | 

s #1. 2. 13' ■ . .-^ . ' \ 

7. What do they do with theft -leisure,,time? ' 

# 12, 27, 30, 31- ' •'■ ' 

The class should end with a .clear portrait of "Women iri Our Area." 'Th^s class 
consensus should be recorded by students on SAS #6. ^. --/^^ 

The process outlined aboye could be used to gather additional'^^ihf orma- 
tion about "Men in Our Area" as well. « ' ' 

For homework after this lesson, have the students write the essay 
described above. 
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PORTRAIT': OF 'A' WOMAN IN. OUR AREA- 



ADVANTAGES 



li xxxxxx^ 




•■ xxxx^p:'; 


. *. ■ 




DISADVANTAGES 
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*Cha|^.terlstic statemeilts froiD SAS //. I printed on 3!' x 11" c 
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S^mplie. Portrc^it 



•PORTRAIT OF, A MAN IN OUR AREA 
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*CharapEeristic sta'temehts from SAS // Sprinted on 3" x 11" cards. 
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Student. Activity gheet // i 



WOMEN IN "OUR AREA: A.'cLASS .CONSENSllS 



: As your class agrees upon characteristics of women in your area, write 
down the statements . on this sheet. You will need this list for tonightVs 
homework. 
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* '■ ... • • . ■ •' * * ".'^r*. ' •' Lesson # 3 



OH, THE, ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF BEING A WOMAN IN THIS AREA 



Objectives • " _ ' " ' • . ' " ' ' . 

■ 1. « Students will discuss the 'advantages ahd disadvantages of being a. 

Woman in this area. • • 

.. t ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■ .' ' ' " ■ . . 

2. Students will discuss the advantages and disadvantages of being a. . 
inan in this area (optional). . . ' 

3. Students will use their tally sheets to identify differences between ^ 
their real and ideal selves and to recognize their consequent need to change 
certain characteristics in themselves.. « . 



Materials . * "a 

Silhouette: "Portrait- of a Woman *in Our. Area" 

Characteristic 'Statements (page i-23a) ^ - . . - 

Heading cards: "Advantages," "Disadvantages" . ^ _ 

Completed Student Aptivi'ty Sheet # 5 
Student Activity Sheets if 1 ^ la. ^ 
Class sets of characteristic labels, glue or tape 
^ Purchased sets of gold stars, red circles, green . % 

v. " circles or colored pencils or crayons 
Scissors 



Lesson Plan 



3 



1. Collect Students' essays comparing themselves to women in their area 

or evaluating the class portrait of' women in their area. You should rea;d these 

later, grading them on the basis of their degree of specificity and reference 
to the data available. * . . 

2. Call their attention to the "Portrait of a Woman in Our Area" on the 
bulletin board. Observe that some of the listed characteristics may be seen 

as positive, some may be seen as negative, and some may be seen a^ both positive 
and', negative. . ^ . 

M^"- 3^ Choose one of. tHe statements and as-k the students if it has advantages, 
disadvantages, t)r both for women, and why. After a brief dis.cussion during which 
you assess the group's feeling, say: V I hear the class paying: i (a) that this 
has many advantages for women, (b) that this- ^as many disadvantages for wojnen, 
or (c) Chat this has both advantages and disadvantages for women." See whether 
the. class agrees with your assessment. If there is any significant disagreement 
among class members, suggest that the characteristic evidently has both advantages 
and disadvantages. Be sure that it is clear that you are always talking about 
advantages and disadvantages in their area . Mention that these .could be differ- 
ent in a different area. « 
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4. You should! then move all highly positive characteristics to the left 

of the silhouette under the heading "advantages," all highly negative character- 
istics to the right of the silhouette under the heading "disadvantages, "^and 
all char^acteristics with .^oth advantages and disadvantages to the- middle of the 
• silhouette. . . • 

5. Repeat this process for each chairacteristic on the. silhouette. Keep- 
in mind that' you will need at least 15 minutes to complete // 7 and // 8 below. . 

• 6. At the end of this process, the class should look at the new portrait 
and reflect brie^fly on the advantages and disadvantages of being a woman tn 
this area. * • « 

7. Once you have gone through all the. characteristics, tell students 
that they may wish to modify their own choices df ideal characteristics in 
light of the discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
characteristics. Consequently, they should look at column 2: "I would like 
to be someone who.,." on Tally Sheet // 2 and either add or remove check (i/') 
marks if their ideals have changed. ^ ^ 

8. Give out sopies of SAS // 7 and // 7a and two sets of- characteristic 
labels, along with "some gold atars, green circles, and red circles to each 
student, ' .Scissors and glue or tape should be assessable >i!?ihce students will 
need to cut apart character is tic labels they intend to use . (Yellow, green, 
and red colored pencils' or^ crayons can be used to draw stars -afid circles. 

Go over the directions',, which are somewhat complicated, and demonstrate^ the 
: process by doing a sample with them. Check to see that Students have^ done 

the activity but don't colle^ct it. Have them tceep the activity sheet, as . 

they may want to refer to it. in doing their homework. It will also be need- 
led for the last lesson of Unlt^i: Point out to them that the changes they 

have identified will require certain life skills and hard work to accomplish 

and that later activities will help them with this. 



Homework - . 

1. Students should write three seriteuces stating what they learned about 
themselves ^by completing SA^ // 7a. . ' * ■ 

. Notes to the Teacher 

The activities outlined in lesson // 3 focus on women in the area. You may 
..want to repeat the process with a discussion on the. advantages and disadvantages 
of being a man in- the area. It is quite Likely, however , . that a dJ-ScOssion can 
take place without actually replicating the entire process butlined^^bove . 
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; ■ • • ■ . . ■ ■ , 

■.. . . . • ■ • . ^ ■ • -■, 

■ • ■ , r ^ • . • • • ■ 

. MY REAL & IDEAL SELVES 

!• On page 1-25, you will see three catiegories labeled IDEAL, REAL, and' . 
CHANGES. Take tihe- set: of charac teris tiic labels that: corresponds to statement 
// 1 (is .close to ray faraily) on Tally "Sheet // 2. If you placed a check (*/) in 
the column "I would like to be someone who," then place the label in the column 
"ideal". on today's homework sheet (SAS # 7a) . If you did not place a check 
there, then leave the coJ^umn blank, . .. 

2. . Next, look and see if yoii have a check' in the column "I am someone * who . " 
If you checked.. that column for the statement "is close to my f araily ,"- then take 
a label with that statiement and place it in the .column on SAS // 7a labeled REAL. 
If . you did' not, leave the .column blank. 

3. ■ Once you have, completed this process for statement // 1, do. the same \ 
thing for the other statements listed on Tally Sheet 2..^ ' ■ 

4. ■ Now look at your completed SAS.// 7a. .Wherever you have the same charac- . 
teristic in both the columns for REAL , and IDEAL, you are close to your ideal or 
already there-. , Thus, in the column called Cl'lANGES, paste a gold star symbolizing 
satisfaction, or no need, to change. 

5. VJhereyer a characteristic appears in the IDEAL column but not in the . 
REAL column, this means you do not possess a desired characteristic and need to., 
make some changes in your life if. you hope to attain your ideal. Thus, in the . 
^CHANGES column, place a green circle (GO),' symbolizing something you wish to 
become . ' . ' ^ . . 

^6. \^erever a characteristic appears in the REAL column but not, in the 
IDEAL column, this means you have a characteristic you do not want atid need to 
make some -changes in your life if you hope ...to attain yotir ideal. Thus, in 'the^ 
CHANGES column, ' place a red circle (STOP), symbolizing something you wish to 
stop being or doing. . - 

f . .. . • '.. * ■ • • ■■ ■ . • 

.7. Bring all leftover stars and circles or colored pencils and crayons back, 
to class tomorrow. - • . ; 
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EXAMPLE 



Below is an example of someone's Tally Sheet // 2 

■ ■ ; 



. TALLY SHEET // 2 



I WOULD LIKE 
I AM SOME-. TO BE SOME-" 
ONE imO. . . ONE WHO. . . 



' 1. is close tb "my family 




1 1 


2. knows my neighbors well . 






3. assumes men make the deci- 
sions that are important 






4. is physically fit 


V 





That person's SAS # 7a would iJien look like this: 
■ * IDEAL ■• R^^AL 



is close to my family 



knows my neighbors well 



is close to. my family 



Is. physically^ f it"^ 



CHANGES 



gold 

green 

red 



r 
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J^A^lLiLL^D htiEL^lJj::^^ r l i n 0 11 r Area 




•IDEAL SELF ■ • 
( I- would like to be someone who . . . ) 



Studen t Activi ty Sheet ?/ 7; 




REAL SELF ' 
(I, am Someone who...) 




CHANGES 



.?jo surt to save this sheet.. You will need it for lesson ,// 10, Unit I, 
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r. are close to their families 



2. know their neighbors well 



20 . , are' content with their' liy.es 
21. are ambitious 



3. assume men make the important 
decisions 



4. are physically fit * 

5. ^ stay clos|B to home and this area 
" 6. believe in women' s rights 

. 7. mistrust out-of -staters 



22 »^ keep their personal . lives to 
themselves . . ' 

23. are afrai<i of change 

24. need security 

25. would enjoy working fyll time 
26. .are confident 



,, 8.' enjoy homemaking activities 



>; 9 . gi\^e up ea s ±iy 
10. value edu cat ipu ^ • 



11. are bd^eci -Vith their lives 

_ J_ _ ^ 

12 . like ^olz^.Dor activities 

13,. .yaMc' 'a ^fationship with 
■ fisbmedrie of "the same sex 




i .r^ad.Mn^^^iJgazines & newspapers ' 

J^^^l; _ 1. 

';;.'J=^>i;^^ experience. J 

■VA--y^^A'^A^^^^ . 1_ L 

4&^U^V^]L]^,4^^^^ time V|_ 



27. enjoy TV more'* than reading 

28. (enjoy crowds. 

29. arfe good at; budgeting and 
financial planning: ^ 

30. drink and/or use drugs 

31. feel leisure activities are 
important , .• • ' 



32. value a rela.t.ior^sh.^^^wi^fh*^::|i^^:^^ 
member of the,,^"f>p6^ 

33. ' feel the neWd" to be likei their 

friends y. / 



' 17 i'V^.e|pei^^^^^ 'pft^}Q't;hVi:s"j^^ 

18. ^krfowVyn iy-' : -wi th in 
t h e i; 'f a nri:i Iqfe ■ - a fi d 



19 . wGui;'d vji^el i^ vb e'r/irfypl 
iri-.:<:d^m.urf i t y ' ^aci 4vit ie s ; 



L_ 



34. think a wife should-^bi^^^iter 
. husband wishes . i'-'^'-ri^^^''--' ' ■■ 

35. are emotionally unstable 

' ■ . ■ ' ■ ' n' 

36. are happy . 



37. vould be content to keep house 
while their spouse works 
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LIVES OF WOMEN IN THIS AREA 



dbjectives " i,, 

1. Given written narratives oF.women at various stages of their lives 

and a definition of life roles, students will-^be able to list, in. a column 
provided, the life roles discussed. ' • 



Materials 



Student Activity. Sheets # '8 (narratives)* 
Make tapes of narratiyes (optional) ■ 

Lesson Plan 

1.. Introduce this second section of the unit very briefly by telling .the 
students that the first- .section dealt with cha^cteristics, 6f individuals whge. 
this second section deals with relationships. ... 'V^B;J^ 

2. Pass out SAS # 8 (narratives). Have students take turns reading from 
them aloud. These may be taped if a cassette- type-player is available. 

After the narratives have been read, have th;e students read arid complete 
the activity sheet., . \ 

4 Near the end of class, ask students to tell you the iife- roles they 
identified in each iiarrative. List 'these on ^the board as they call them out. 
Examine one narrative at a time, allowing students a chance do see if other . 
people noticed roles that they didn't. Be sure the list includes all the 
following: mother, daughter, sister, wife, girlfriend, female friend, female 
employee, female employer, housewife. Be.aware that some students may recog- 
nize roles that we have not included on our life role sheet^ such as: neighbor, 
single-parent, student, grandmother, rodmmate,, etc.- These are certainly^ 
legitimate roles, because we have isolated the more universal ones for the ' 

homework exercise. " . ' ^ , u tj • i j . 

•Next, ask students to state equivalent male roles. These should include, 
father, son, brother, husband, boyfriend, male employer, male employee, male 
friend. If the students miss any of these you can add them, using the completed 
narrative in the Teacher's Guide. , Students should list both the f emale ■ rqles ■ 
and the corresponding male roles on the cover sheet of the narratives.; ^-^ 



"students may question why these case studies are so .negative. Teachers may 
It to loint out that nearly everyone's life includes some amount .of , ens is . 



want 
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Student Activity Sheet // 8 



IDENTIFYING LIFE ROLES 



Wlien you watch a television show, you probably notice certain standard- 
characters: -mother, son^ employer, housewife, etc. These characters behave 
in certain ways, called roles. 

People have roles in real life as well, but these roles are lived, not 
make believe. We call these life roles. 

' — '• — '. — ^ . ^ , ■• . ' 0^' - 

We just read a life role called "Cindy ' On Student Activity Sheets // 8 
there is a column titled "life roles." When Gindy mentions her boyfrieind we 
have "girlfriend" written . in, that column, since that is the life role Cindy fills 
in the relationship. l^en she talks about school,- we have "student" written in 
the left-hand column, since that Is her role. Finish ceading the transcript. 
Whenever you see a new role that Cindy fills in r^ation to someone else, write * 
down the name of that role in the left-hand column next to the line where she 
mentions it. Then read the other transcripts , and write down the life roles 
described in each in 'the column provided . ' V 



After you finish writing down the'rolfes ment:umed, make a ligt of all the 
equivalent male "roles. For example: . female role—girlfriend; male role — boy- 
friend. If you don't have time to finish this activity'in class, finish it as 
homework . . , * / 



•k-k-k-k-kii-k-kik-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k 

Female Roles * ^ Male Roles. 
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CINDY 



Life Roles 



girlfriend 



. stu<^ent. 




ERLC 



. My name is Cindy. I'm :i9 .ahd I lj,ve in Cody:, Wyoming. I was raised" 
in that town and went ^to hig.h school, there. .. 

. In my senior .year I met Kevin and we started dating steadily. I 
guess you could call it steady — ^ .we fought a lot, broke up, and always 
got back . together . I j us.t couldn ' t say no when he'd come and ask me to 
get'^back together again. He was out of school, but still very much tied 
to . apron strings at home, very moody and immature. I'm an independent- 
minded person and many ' things just didn*t set right with. me.' We talked 
about marriage, but I sure. wasn't going to marry him till he did. some 
growing up. Then I found out I was pregnant. I knew I wanted to keep 
my baby but I didnM:^think marrying Kevin would really help. Well, I 

- • ^ 

• . O ■ ■ . . : 

didn't have to make a decision ^bout marrying Kevin. He made the deci- 
sion for us' — he left town. Maybe someday he'll come back and we can 
do some talking, I don't know.. In ^the meantime I had to finish my senior 
year — pregnant. It was^ard to face everyone getting bigger every day. 
I missed out on a lot of things that senior year. I did go through my 
graduation ceremony and was proud to get my diploma. v .?* 'n-^ " 

I was lucky in the fact that my parents were there to! help^'me. They . 

■ ' ■/ • . ' • • ' ; ^ . ■ :■ . 

didn't like the idea of me being pregnant but they showed me they still 
loved me and t;ook care of me. at home. . They even bought: me a crib for a 
graduation present; . * .. 

Jeff was born iri June. • I love ^'him dearly, but. at times it's hard 
being a single parent. Even though I live with^ my family it's not the .. 
same as having the other parent to share the problems and joys. ■ , . . ^ 

I've been on w.elfare now for four months. We are getting by but then^; 
we; are living with my folks, too. . That situation can't go on forever. T.'d 
really like to find a 30b, not only to support myself but to be my own 
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V . CINDY (cont.) 



Li'f ''Regies 



person. But jobs are- scarce in this town", especially ones that I qualify 
for. I guess I 'in" pretty secure rjow l^-ving at home with' a built-in baby- 
sitter , giving- on my own would cause lots of ne^ problems to solve. 
Right now I just wish I *could find a job — I can't go on forever like • ; 

■ . as? ■'■ * " ■ • , 

I am. .■; '^■-V- ■ . .. 



/ 
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Student AcCivitv Shaet. /• 8 



CONNIE 



fe Role's 



My name is ; Gpnnie . an'd"-;i, am 24 years" old. I live' in" a small ■ town/ i-n ■ ' 

Nebraska . I . am diyor^ced. from- my husband , ' He\ left me.,:.wrth'. two Rids , - a boy, 

Jeff, he's 7 now, and a. little girl , Amy ,:■ she ' s 5 years old. My ex-husband 

isn' t. too reliable with chLld support §.nd'we don"' t see him too often so 

the kids don't really know their dad very welL." My ex-husband Bob';ind' • 

I started going together in high school. My folk's didn't want me to go 

with^him, they didn^^t ,|ike. him. at all. ;But I got p'regn^ant during my / " 

^■senipr year in high school so /thdy iet us get married. I went ahaad and 

■gr^duated\ f rom high js.chool but -Bob dropped ''oiit :,of school and he''go t '^a/i qb' ^ 

driving :a^ truck. He made, pretty; gppH money ;* -^It- wasn't too bad , we..got " ^ 

kind of a .cute little apartment and I went to ^chool. every day.^ At • -. ' ■ : 

night Bob was 'gone a lot driving- but my girlfriends' would come over • ■ •.^/ : 
<. . * ' * • ■ . ■ • ■ " . 

' ■ ■ • ■ . • 

and keep me company and we'd pop popcorn.. I could, tell they all envied " 

' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ 'i^"* . .> • ■ ' . ■ - ■ ' ■ 

me having a plsice of .,my'*i3Wn"^^ Bob *was gone the night 'that Jeff was born» 
I called my f olks- and they , took me to the hospitaJ:VandA.stayed^with me. 
Bob got home the^ in^xt d'ay\.and we were really proud of pur little boy. - . 
He^was really a fussy baby and I was up all . night a;lmost every night. ^ 
It just seemed like Bob was^^ ways gone . He was never 'there to help and 
everything just cost so much. money. I was out bf- school by _ then ' so I 
stayed home almost all the time. I just about went crazy with oniy the ' 

baby to keep«me company—he just cried all the time . JiJell , ^ most of my . . * 

". :.■ i '■ ' ' . ■. ■.■ ; ■ ..... 

friends went to sc.hool or they got j ob s/ somewhere , except for just a - 

few. "My mom was about the only one who ever, came ov^r tp * visi.t. me id'jdring , 

the daytime while Bob was gone. I got really ion.eiy and dissatisf ied.- ^ I 

started, nagging at him all the time he wa:S Tipme whic'h didn''t,. imprpye' . 



EKLC 
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Lif e%Ro•^e.s:• 



" \ ,1 - j:ONNIE (cont,) . • • • ' . 

^anything.- ./After the baby was a few months old I^Just couldn^t stand.it'., 
arty ;.longer , so 1 got a job as a nurse's aid at the nursing hpme . ^ My mom ^ 
babysat for me. It wasn* t ..really too bad, but I worked long hours and. • 

. I was so tired when I got home 'from work, because I Vd been on my ''feet all 
the" time. .1 was so tired I really didn't have time to enjoy Jeffy very 
much when he was ' little:, '\It was. a lot bf hassle with the laundry ^.^nd ^' ' • 

.. ., . ' • • ■ ' . ' ■ . ■ • ■' ' 

stuff to dd. Not. too long after that Bob lost his job and' t hinges . "gat ^ 
really bad and he left and went to -California for a while. He d.id-come 
back and he did- get another truck .driving j oh bur. 

much time with. Jeff and me. When I gotv pregnant' again ^ ' ■ > 

giri* Amy- was 1^ had to quft work beizause I was so sick'that time.. 

V/-::.^V'>w';";;.!v:., . ■ \ ^ " . ■ • V. ' • ■ . ' ■• , ' 

It • really :p.lnched us to liave t'oVpay for a" baby and p.?*ices had gone up 
.so mueh r just couldn^' t believ It. . We had to mpye.' to avdif f ere place. 
We moved into a trailer so we'd have room for the kids. Finally^ -when 
;Amy was about, a year- old , Bob j us t got fed up and left We' ve been 
'divorced abduti two. dating again now butM,'m not too - 
crcizy' /^bout getting married again. \.. . I "like . my free I ' 

go and get some help f rpm. welfare/ • Then^J decided to -become an 
because of my work at ^the nursing home, so. my folks kept. my kids and I 
went hack to school^ I really like my job and the hospital is a r^ice 
new one and" the peopl'e' are really . good to me ther^, • ..I f e.el^>eally good' > 
that I have some .training and 1 can ' make. -it., on .my own for^ myself and ^ my" 
kids if I. h£}ye'.to,V>. I feel -Aike a real person. . s . ' ' 
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ik Roies 



JEM ■ ■ • 

• * ' .. ' . . » ■ . ■ . . . 

' I was born and raised in a. large Midwestern city in a middle-class 
family. I have one older brother and one ^younger sister. My parents 
moved to a small rural community my senior year in high school, and! 
graduated- when I vas 17. I took a job on a dude ranch in Yellowstone . 
Park for $100 a month- and my room and boa^d. I wqrked'only two weeks, . 
quit, hitchhiked;' home , ai^d eloped with my , boyfriend against my parents' 
wiishes. We lived in any rented housing avBil^able that we' could affords 
I remeipber one place where we lived when our -firsts child was about three * 
months old .-. The rata were so bad that w'atching their, talis 'hanging, 
through the cracks ^n: the ■ ceiling, would .'entertain t life baby.. -We had three 
.children in three .year's and struggled ffuancially to provide a. home for 
them. \ Neither my husband nor l had any marketable skilly ^when we ''got 
married. After five,' years of on;^the-g'ob traiiiing Jid,ma'de a livable wage 
as a body shop foreniahj'but there wasn't any money left over foj?- fun'or 



luxuries. . During.* this time;, I Hid the typical 



/ 



that - wives arid 



mo 



thers are expected to do.:. I was active^in' chu^rch work^^ in ^Girl Scouts,. . 



and in service organizations. • ' . 

i ' . ■ • /. ,.■ ■ ■ v .;■ ^■ ^ . 

When my youngest began school, I felt that I had to go to work. I 

■ ' . r • . o : , \ . • " " ^. . ■ . ■ ., 

took a.job at a doughnut shop from 1. a.m.. until 8 a. n^... because, we could 

r ... • .. . • ■ . ■ 

not*afford a babysitter. After that I worked as a waitress and in offices 

for several years. But eventually I decided to be a' teacher so that I 

could be home summers and vacations with my children. "I'-Was lucky enough. 

to have parents who encouraged: me. tp go backvto school and^,'\jho were; wiHing 

to help me with college- experises\ -I was also lucjcy to' have a junior ' 

' ■ ' '■ ' ■ 

• • • ' . ^: "■ ' " • .\ •■ ■ • ' . 

college in our. t-swn, so I began to attend clasv^es in the mofnlngs, working 

/ • • ■ • ■• ■ * ' ' . ■ \ ■■ 

■ 7 . ' ' ' ■ " • . . ,-: , ^ 

in aft office In- the ^afternoon and keeping up with a young actiye family 
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\ JEAN (cont.) 

• V- ' 



Student Activit;;^y Sheet 8^ 



xfi my spare time. To fini^sh my degree :i> had to^travel^-to a ^olleg^ about" 

■ ■■ ■ • ■ ' . ■ ■■. • • ■' ■■ ' - ..^ ' 

150 miles; away from home. \\So for a^ year my- family stayed^home and kept 
the hoine .f Ires . burning whil,^ I spent my weekdays studying .at college . I /M- 
graduated in 1970 and If ave- been teaching /fot- eight, yearisJ Our youngest 
child wall graduate from 'high school ^^^^a,s spri3:ig and the oldest "twq^ are 
in college. I have just -f ini^s,hed my 'master's degree and am fo^'kiAg into . * 
several different career possibiMties My husband and" I- have decided 
that- we will move to wherever I can gef a job / 'because his isk^ body 
man. is jaarj^etable anyvhere. We realize now that^gettirig -inarried was not 
the answer to our problems. Bud go^married & ■ e^g a poverty- 

stricken w.efl fare family, and for the firsj; tiiiife irt'his life he had something 
or someone to call his^own. I -got married to escape a domineering mother 
and. father ,*and I thought that getting married mean tf-- independence. Although ' 

our**,li^es . have been successful despite the mistakes we made, our successes 

, • .- ■ *^ ■ . ^ . ■ ^ 1 ■ 

did not jiist happen. There d^re option^- and alternatives available to , 

'"•*•■'«■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . .■■ '■ ■ * .*> 

^.everyone.. ■ - . ■ ■■■ ? » - "■ 



• >/ ■ ■ 



V ■ 



sir-' 



\ ■ 



o 
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i*f e .Roles 



BETH 



My name is Beth and I was born': in 1918"iiear Wausa, Nebraska which 

is- located in the ^northeastern part of the State. When I was seven 

yecirs'of age, my family moved to a ranch in western Nebraska in an area 

\kiiown as the Sandhills.- Being the fourth of six children, I lived a 

very sheltered life . Living in the Sandhills was a frightening experi- 

ence but it had its , fascinations — a huge blowout, makes a- great sandpile 

' ■ . ■■ 

•^in whicb> to play. After graduating &oin high school with a class of 

eight, 1 attended Chadron State Cplleg,^ for four years and started my 

teaching career at a ten-grade school in Scotia, Nebraska teaching required 

■ ■ . ', ^ ^ 

subjects to the upper four grades. ^ After my folks separated, I stayed 

i: ■ . \. ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

with my mother In. California, j^orking inc. a ^civil service job, and became 

reac'quainted with an old family f riend w^iom I la^er married. My husband 

was in the Navy in Hawaii ai: the time of. the attack on Pearl Harbor. " 

During his tour of duty, we traveled a lot, moving back to California 

when his duty was us. It was tjiere that, our txd.h daughters were born. 

because we didn't like^ city life we moved^back to my husband's former 

home, in,, western Nebraska. It was about a year later that I began to feel 

really tied down at home .and I wanted to back to teaching. ,1 put off 

going. back to work, until I finally* hired a^sltter I felt I could really 

^. .■ •.- ■ ■ • • - ' . .'1 . 

t]^st. I then began substitute, teaching at the. local school, and in 
'1953"began full-,time ^teaching and have continued to do so ever sinpe. 

■ ' 'Two years ago, I thougltt my world would come to' an end. It was a 
Mond^ morning and my husband and I had ofe: usual pleasant breakfast and 
each" of us went to work.i I was in my -first class when . I was called out 
of the cjass and inf ormed . that ,m^ husbana had been taken to the- hospital 
in the resciie. unit. By ^%he time I got there, he had "had a' fatal heart 
attack. Howe\^r, life mqst gp on. I h.' e continued to teach and I'm 
going to keep, 'on doing that, I am serving;ir,on the village "hoard of . the 
city of Hefningf (Jrd, ^ifid have ^een a member o? several organizations. My - (v 
son-irT-law and daughter are expecting my first grandchild a few months. 
I find that ^keeping active does wonders for an individual. 
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Objectives - - 

^^1. Given Situations, students will role play different interactions between 
males and females in various roles. •". ' . . ' 

2. S^tudents'^wil]^ watch other students do five-minute role plays and will 
dxscuss what they- noticed about, the interactions, particularly noting difficuX-' ^ 
ties in the relationships. ^ 

* ■ • ■ ' • . '• " * * ' 

3. The students willvdescribe what they would wish for in an ideal 
.relationship with various others in their lives (hc^ework). 5. 

^ . ■ ■ / 

Materials . - ^ . 

Student Activity Sheets # 9 'a-n . 

Large sheet: "Difficulties in Relationships" > . ' ' . 

Magic Marker ^- ' ■ . - 

Student Activity Sheet 10 (honiework> /[ 



Lesson Plan 

1. Divide the class into groups of two, three, or four (depending on the 
number called for in each situation. Group members ^should decide among therq- . 
selves who will play each role listedon the^ situation card.* .:: . ' *v 

. 2. Allow students five minutes to plan a three-' to five- minute ski f.: 

^3. Have^ each group perform its skit while the other students watch. After 
each skit, ask the class to describe any difficulties . they observed in the.: 
''.relationships presented in the skits. As they state these, write them in a few 
words on a large- sheet of newsprint headed "Difficulties In Relationships." 
Don't get sidetracked into general discussion now — note them and then quickly 
move . on to the next skit . 

4. ■ After .all the skits have been completed, ask students to look' at . 
fehe list of difficulties on the^board. If appropriate, discuss this list. You 
might want to ask questions such as: "Do you see why this difficulty exists?" 
or "What do you think. will result from this situation?" or "What could be done . 
to resolve the problem?" . 

5. If possible, post this list for the rest o'f this unit. 



Homework 



ERiCV 



' 1. TIell the students that xn the role plays they have seen/some of the' 
waj's in which, people relate to one another in conflict situations. Point, out 



See'.inf ormation on role playing,, in the appendix. 
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that although life' is full of "such co-nflicts, there are also many positive 
aspects of relationships. Inthis homework exercise, students will have an 
opportunity to describe their' ideal (stress this) relationships. 

2. . Ass i'gn.: three subjects for^want ads to each student (try to give 
each a variety) and assign each student a coded "box nut^ber . V They will 
write the ^ant ads on SAS //; 10. Be-' surie that each life role is done by at 
least two or three students, even if you-iaust eliminate some subjects, so , 
that you will have a basis for comparispn within the class. Below are some 
examples of possible combinaitions. Add more of your own to the list. . 

Student Name • Box // Want Ad Subjects 

" . ' 21 , mother, employer, brother i:' ^ 

22 sister, father, friend 

" 23 daughter', boyfriend (girlfriend) 

' ..' husband (wife) 

• >• ■ . . . ■ ' ' ■ 

24 employee, son, mother 

25 .."etc. 

26 \ ■ . : ■ 
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DIFFICULTIES IN RELATIONSHIPS 



5j 
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...... * PLAYING LIFE ROLES • . ' . • . 

Roles: housewife. • , . 

friend // 1 — ; female 
friend // 2 female 

Situation: •• . i ■ . 

Housewife is having coffee with two of her close female friends. They are 
discussing whether she should get a part-time job. She has two young children, 
aged five.^and si\c, and her husband . is ' against the idea,, saying that the children 
are too. young and he doesn't approve of their ever having to go to a babysitter 
jus:t *so'his wife can hold down a- silly job. One of her friends^ is on her side 
arid, ha^* a':- j ob. herself , whil^ the other supports the husband's point of view.^. 

"■{■^'7^^ •-. ' ' , • - " ' ' 



Understanding People in Our Area ' Student Activity Sheet // 9b 

PLAYING LIFE ROLES ' ^^ * . 

Roles:, female employer . 

female' employee . • * ' 

male employee 

.Situation: ^ . 

Because of business losses at a company, the female supervisor must lay off 
-one worker. She must. decide between two people whom she likes very much — a * 
woman and a man. To help decide which one should^ go (they are equal in terms of 
job performan<;e:) , she has brought them together to listen to their arguments. 



■I ■ ;' * , 
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T;.-PMYING- LIFE. ROLES 



Roles : mo tKer • ; i" ! ' •■/ 



Situation:-^.'; -.' v i * 



The : tjeeoage; have used the c^r without asking and father- 

says tha^';- they -^'mii^t^ Mother agrees to disciplining the 

son, but}c^'nnd-t:Vb'*^^^ daughter can be held responsible for her 

actions/^tr/'\&he. :inu's.t' ft pressured into going along with her brother. 
The sceneV/i'^v .the^T:am^ guilt and appropriate punishment- , . 



Uncfers'tarrdihg^'P^ in Our Area* v'l^i^- V ;6.tudent: ^;Activity Sheet ih9 d 



. PLAYING LlTt-joiJ^'s ': 



A: 



■■-faojt'her'';; ; " ■ • ' ;.y 

.;: father ■ • ; ^ v . ■ . .A -'^-^ ^'-.- ; 

::■:;'"■^•!^feug^yte^^^ married end is talk-ing ^^Itfoyei^^^ 

:V-ke:r::mo;tfe^^ excited. She wants some granSchlMten'^^ 

••'•her-if^bhe^ like the: idea. He has Wver: reail^'ia^ 

••'.fikTi.Ce^V' H^ think that the fiance i$ .gbpd'.^noUgfc'.;^ 

;;.:t|i£l.t/:hevifoeS''not make enough money to suppor;t -.hiST ^ 
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Sheet 



// 9e 



PLAYING LIFERGLES 



Roles: 



housewife 
husband 



Situation: 



^ Housewife decides that she wants to go. tp . work. She feels that it would 
be personally fulfilling as well as welcome adk^d income .^Her husband, however, 
'finds the , idea insulting. He wants to be the breadwinner of the family and has 
always thought that a woman's place is in .the home. 
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PLAYING LIFE .ROLES 



Roles: sister (age 143. 
brother 
mother 

father ^ . 



Situation: 



Daughter has been asked to the prom. by'an older boy she- has ^j^a^ a crush on 
for a long time. She knows she will have trouble persuading her parents to let; 
her go so she has talked her older brother into backing her up. The scene is 
the final discussion among -the four family members. 
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PLAYING LIFE ROLES 



Roles : father 
son 

■ Situation: 



The son is trying to -talk to !his father about his future. The father 
wantS-his son to go to a good college and 'ehtfex a profession such as law or^ 
m^icm^e. The son; would pref er to go to a/ypG^tional school and learn a trade 
wh^re rfe could work with'^his" hands . His father demands to know if his son 
wants tc^ be a success in' life, Thfe boy must explain to his- father what 
his idea of s.uccess is and defend his choice of a school. 
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PLA^I^G LIFE ROLES 




woman . 
male friend 



ie\ woman is having trouble with her boyfriend arra^confides to her male 
lat if things don't improve,' she intends to break up with her boyfriend, 
iriend laughs at the idea, *saying that she had better stick, with her 
fri^ndV'ho matter "what because the next man she finds might not be as good. 
The wpman defends herself by saying that in the 1970's it is hot. necessary for 
a womnn to rely on a man for her sole identity. She says shecan.make it on her 
own . 



J 
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CLAYING- LIFE ROLES 



r 



Rol^s: wife, 
r. ■ husband 

Situation': • 



■ This cougle is in financial trout)le. :'3ills are piling up,, and the electric 
company has threatened to cut of f service • i'f the bill is not paid within seven 

.days. The wife says she. will get a part- time job. ;■ The husband says nov He 
says he will work two jobs. The wife thinks that: is a bad idea. They discuss 

. .the -.problems . : 
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Roles: daughter 
mother " 
■father ' ^ 

Situation: 



Daughter announces to her parents that she ''wants to., be on a road crew 'with 
the railroad. She has heard that there is a lot of monS^ in- that field. .S.he has 
grown up in a medical family, as her father is a doctor and -her mother x^s a . 
medical secretary. Her parents had always assurned^i^tjiat she would become *part of 
the medical world also. She must now def-end her I'iijitp'^ce of career. 



6i 
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Roles; girlfriend ^ 
boy.f r-iend 
gifiJs mother 
girV s father 

Situation:. ■ • 



PLAYING LIFE .ROLES 



■ < < 'y 



The boy and girX go to the drive- in^1:nayiies- and- both fall, asleep^ When 
'they wake up. it is 3-;a.^m. The; girl is supjiosed .to be home by hidiiight. 
V/hen. they get to her^hduse , .the girl^s parents are furious. • Th^yref us to 
Relieve what has happened.v and say that she 'carmot ae%"''the boy again. The' 
boy and girl' must .^defend .themselves. ... .^°> , 
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PLAYING LIFE -RO^ES 



Role's: male employer . f , V ' • 

female employee . 

Situation: ' 

' The woman is 8 months pregnant -^nd asfcs "her . eTtiployer for a leave of 
.absence until the baby is a month old. He • tells her that a mother ' s place • 
is with the -child, and that' when she leaves to have the baby she should not 
come back to her job. The wpman badly needs the mondy she earns from the job, 
and pleads with her employer ' ta save the job for her. 
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■ ■ ' T ' ■ ■■ . '77^ • : — '—. — f — : — V" — ; . 

" PMYING LIFE "ROLES " ' ■ ■ ■ ' -y' 

Roles: husband \.^^S:.- , . - . . ; . ,/ " 

■ ' wife ; •■ . . . \ ' ^ . . ■■ ■ ' \ 

Situa.tion: . • . • - ^ i 

The woman ha's been offered a great job in another area' of the country • • 
while her Jiusband has a • good, job where they cftre presently living. He has never- 
objected -to he;r working—in , fact he has always been' proud of her. But .the idea 
of having to I^ave a job that'he has. enjoyed and the town they, have lived in • "• ^ 
for 15 years so she can .pursue her career is difficult for him to swallow.; ' ■■ 



Understanding People in Our Area ' Student Activity Sheet // ;9n 

■ , ' ' • ■ . " '^ ■ ' ' ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ . . ' . 

PLAYING. LIFE ROLES ' \ 

Roles:' fathei* . - * / 

mother ^ . : ' ^ ' . 

' ■■ . ■ . son ; ■ 

.Si-tuation: ^ . • 

The son has come . to his parents for advice. His steady girlfriend is 
pregnant. . His mother insists the .couple; marry and live with them until they 
.finish high school, and she will help take care of the baby. The father says 
.no. He -will pay. for an abortion or home for unwed mothers out of his savings. 
He feels that marrying too earl/ will ruin his son's life. The son must decide 
what to do. ■ " • 
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WANTED: AN IDEAL RELATIONSHIP . .. . ■ . . ; \ 



■ Imagine that, you are writing a want aid" for. an |.deal- relationship . Your 
'teacher will assign, you three persons for whom you will 'write an a'^. Fpr 
"example; Wanted: An Ideal Mother ,o or An Ideal Friend, or An Ideal' Brother. 

In your^d,; descril^e .how. you would like the person to relate to you. ,;. Be 
specific. Here is an example: ' ^ \ 



WANTED: An, Ideal Father 



Girl, 16, seeks father who will be understanding of her needs, who will 
lend her his-car,' not embarrass her. in front of her friends, and will let her 
date-whomever she- wants-. He must also' be hard-working Snd support t'he family 
and.must get along welL with her mother. Also he should be f§ir and^not play 
■ Jayo^ites among kids. , : \ , . ; ' 

. ' . ■ «r ' ■ . Apply. Box 101 ' . 

Tear along, dotted lines ^ ''^.^ , , 

•1/ANTED:" . * ' ■ ' •'. ' / 



: ■■ ■] Vi. ■ Apply Box . \ v.. 

WANTED:' - '■ " . •'■'^V- ' -^'Ci-:- .\"'- • . " 



^ ■ 0 



WANTED: ' ■ . :y^S:. ' '^^ 



. ' A.pply Box 
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RESPONDING TO ID£AL RELATIONSHIPS 



Objectives 



4 



1.- Students will be .able ^o eValuate " the ;.de^^^ realism and'* potential * 
-difficulties in one anotHer ' sA^ishes for ideal relationships. » \» . * 



ships. 



Students will be able to list potential difficulties; in ",huinan -relafeilnr 



3: -Given a series of' statements aBout men and wojtien, students ■ will' be able 
^to' indicate, the ^tent to whicb they agree or disag^ee> indicating whether this ^ 
opinion is based on their own experience^ on what t.h^y have heard ot^iers say/ 
or on what they have tead or -seen on TV- (^homeworky. 'S^/. " ' 



Material^ , * ^ 

> .0. ■ k : » '1 

.^^mi^TED sign:. y'tlir]carl 
• Completed Student A.ctivity' SJieets // lO 
Large\^sheet: "iS^fgLci^lti^ '-in Relationship 
. Magic Marker v ■ *■ ^ , 

■ Sample- student'want ads ' 
'. Student Activity Sheet' V/ 11' (homework) 



Lesson Plan 



1. ; When students '^come into ' class, divide them into pairs. ■■ Students, should 
; then choose one of their oicga want ads and^ give. it to t^eir partner... ^o\i should 
collect the other ads. / . ' " ■ ' ^ ■ . / . ' ; . ' ' s:' 

} ' 2: : Students should read^ their partners' ads and- then each member of., a pair* 
should tell the, oth^r whaV.^e/she' thinks" is' realistic^ aboii'trwhat' is desired, what 
problems tDight come up in 'getting what is wanted, and what*^ the person might have 

• to* 'do to achie-^e. the . ideal. Telk'tipnship/ ■ W points ' to be covered 
QU the blackboard. If you' thixik this -will -bie difficult for your class, do a": 
sample e:tfci]ahge with a student. '; -Allow the piad^^ minutes 'for* this ' 
sharing- of . feedbaclt. . >, / \. ' . . .■■ ' * ' ., 

.J 3; In the meantime, -post the -oth.er ,?ads that .students have given you on the 
bulletin board under a sign that says WANTED. ' ' y ' > ' ' 

' ' ■ ■ ] -.^^ ^"^ :.' • . ■ " " ' ■ ;"' t:. ' 

4; As" pairs finish; their' exchang'^', ask them to come upVto the WANTED. bparS, 
' seleet two ads .(not their p^) , an^ return to. t^ieir ' sea to read them and think 
about potential difficulties pp'sed^^by the ads. ^ ' ' ' * 'S^""" 

' ^ • ■ ' :>v ■■ ' ■ ; . . J. ,• -i ■ - . ' ■ • : " * 1 " ■ , ■■ ■■ ; ; ., . V ' 

.;■ 5, Afl?er everyone has got ter> two ads from tJi^^WANTED board, ask .several. 

cstudenta^O' read one of the adso they* selected, ^noting' the problems that mi^nt .'^ 

stand irr^hie way of '"achieving t;hatf ideal rel|:tionship. As ^ the students st^e-/' 

• ttiese dif f iculties, ^aidd them ta the large sheet'he^ed I*Diff xculties in ' :y^^}\" 
Relationships," ; ' ■ , \ ' >'.. ■^>,^;_ ' ," ,\ ^- -.rt / :' 
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• Lesson// 6.' 



" "6. At the end oF the lessoti; draw the students' att'ention to->this list, 
. poirttijig out . that =the diff icult'ies^they haveVrecognized are realistre one^'^ . . 

whiph 'they mayuwell have to -^ace. Youiinight explain that lafer units '*ih thfs ^ 
^ curriculum' will help" them deal with, some of the^fe dif faQ^ltifes . i^. - " . - 

■ . * ^ " ■ . '. " ^' 

Homewo'rk . ' " • ^ 

At the enicf^of the lesson;, antrdduce^ the third pfi.rt&of. t^his unit simply 
by telling students that we will now look at the way jjLp'.^^iich people ' sm lives 
are affected by the attitudes of other^- Do nof'mention the word "stereotype** .^^^ 
at this ?3time since we :Want that concept' to'^-emi^rge from the ^i^cussipn of this . 
■'• activity.. ' ^Z' yi.'- 

2. . Pa^ :out SAS # il: "What Do You Think ^%bout Men a^}d.Womep?" and \ 



if:^ expl^iu to them that; for each^s.tatement> they should cheok both a column .for 
■ extent" of agreement . or' disagreement and a column fot the source df t^heir 
. .. dpitliori. . Be sure that students -ti^derstand that'the "experience" column ^"should. .y' 
be checked only if the stiideTits have experienced . the situation. . The "opinion" 
column should be checked only, if the infoCTiation ha^^come frofff-^ some other so,urce^ 

Notes to the Teacher ' • . . . ' " - 

. : . 1. The: sample student vjatit ads, have l>een^ provid^G[- in. the 'event that 
v;*Vthose your class makes* up do not promote gpp^^ . class discussion. rlJse them only • • 
if : necessary.' .\ " ,■ ' " . 'v: . .■ - ■ , ' ; ,/ ■ ^'^ • .■ 



■■0 



6: 
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SAMPLE STUDENT WANT ADS. 



. . , ■ WANTED-: An. Ideal Father 
"jik ,Must understanding, . nice, , and sweet . Not*' einbarrass.'iine evep, and let 



me- earn an altowance. 



■ WANTED: An Ideai' Mother ' ..... . 

^'^ ^ft'^nly girl',, age r7,^^ants a motber. ~ Must be'^loving, gentle,, arid' under- ^ 
standing. - ■ . ^ * ' * ■ • 



EKLC 



. . ■ ' ■ tJANTED: An Ideal Child ' " . 

*I would like a child ^ho is well .behaved, consideratej and takes certarn ' 
^responsibilities at home; CJjild , must try to be the be%t at everything and. not • 
be afr'aiS to talk to us about any pl^bblems. , % 

• ■ ^ ^ • . ■ - - ' . 

■ ' * ■ ■ . WANTED^: An Ide^l Friend. . . ' • . 

/ Girl, 16, need# a friend who shares saffae inte.re§,.ts . Must be honest, kind, • 

• and willing to share each other's bad times. . ^ 

■ r/'^,. ' ' ■ ' ■ ■■ / ' • • • 

V WANTeB: An Ideal. Sister 

' , S.is^^er, aroui^ ag'e..46. She must be'wiMxng to share her clothes and must 

b e able, tofkeep secret.^ and nev^r tell on me,. Also.^ she tnust be kind and. always 
willing toi^elp. . ^ ri ^ ^.^ 

.^■■■■^ "■ " ■. ' ■ ■ . ■.. /..^ ■ > ' 

. ^J?^. . WANTED: An Ideal "Boyfrierm , ^. ; ' • . . 

^^-v -. - (§lr;X, %7, wants a^boyfriahd. Must be very understanding, coo,perative , and 

* ■gentle.'^Must like dbtdoors^^^a^ b^ing alone. He must ^e^^someone who will agife^ 
wii^h^'me on mogt sutt ee ts and be willing to h^lp^me when I 'm' in ^^buble. . 



WANTED: 



An Itieial Husband " : 

_ ' . / 'k ' ■ ' ■' " - . 

. Looking i^r someone I can trust; and respect^ who .has a lot of money. 

■&ci Ideal p^irlfr lend ' ^ , f * 



WANTED: 



She miis^l;^ be thoughtful, smar#V ^li^. and like t.oShave.^.a good ' time. Must 
>have a:,se#se' oJg^^mor a ^^^^^'^ should no t^^v be afraid to 

get invdiv^d a boy if ' she really ^ikes hiffi.;' She. sh^lc} /also like to be 

■ibved. Ikust ha^e -curly ^^air. ^: . t ■ T*^.? . ".^ . " 



Girl 
be loved 



, * WANT^ :' * An Ideal Boyf i?:lend-';^j. 



17 , ne%ds boyfriend w^d^ is kind, sensitive,' outgoing,^ §nd liliies to . 
Must earn good nipney,^s girl has v^ry e^^ ^^ste. Must, have 



a new sports car', play^ football a^f bas1<;etballF goc!S loo^^Lng. Must ^ 

really under^^tand me just as I am." Driver's licer^e required. Blue eyes^' 



hair J and \afc leafst six feet tall to ^^ualify^ 



brown 



I- 



45 . 
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Student Adtivity Sheet // II 



UMf DO YOU . THINK ABOUT ^E:N AND WOMEN? ' ^ 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ . . ' ' ■ ■ 

. >^ The- following are statements^of ten made about men and women. Db you 
agree_or.d2sagree with these statements? How did you form your opinion? ' 

. Read^each item, then check ( v/ ) whether you strongly agree XSA) , agree (A) .• 

. disagree ^.-(D) , .or strongly disagree (SD)s: Then indicate by checking (/) 
whether this is based on your ovm direct experience (EX) , what you have heard 
other people say (OP) , or what you have read or seen on TV (tV) . 





SA 


A 




SD 






OP . 


TV 


.i » iicii. tjiiuuxu asK ror uates* women 
shouldii^t,. 








'. 










^2, Men d'ire natural leaders'; women 

cii.. c tl«-iUViI-t-lJ- LUX X.U vJiz. L c> w 


















3. Women ".are more sensitive than 
men. 


















lien snouia woric ruXl time; women 
shouldn' t , ■ , 

■ ■ H ■ n / 














■ 




•5, Women .don^ t understand comgjLicatec 
■ machinery as- well .as men.. 


















. 6, Women wait ^of things to: ha-ppen; 
men are . the ones who get things 
started, . - ^ , . 








f 










7. Raising children is^ a wife's job; 
. the husb^'rid shpuld provide the 
luoiie y r jp\ 






r 












8.' Cdlleg'e is a waste of time for. 
women, but vaiuable for most men. 




;^ ■ 












■ 


9_.. Voraen need less income than men, 
so'' they should be paid less than 
men. 


















Iff. ^ Men are more logi'cal than women; 
^ • women ar^e mord ' emotional ' than m'en. 














t 




11. Women are more' lov>-ing than men. 


















M2. Women, should, be faithful to their 
husbands; it's OK f oi;.. men to p?l,ay 
atound, / 


















13. ^ A man should be required to sup- 
port his ex-wife if they geV ^j^, 
divorced even 'If there are no^ . .^V;-; 
.,kids involved.- 


















14: Women want a strong man to telt^^ 
them what to do. . ' . ■ 


















15. Women have the personalities 

. and t^\e- skills" to make gogd ' - 
* of f i(5*G , workers. , ■ 


















-16. ^^^rnep usually vote the way their 
hu^^bands or boyfriends tell them' 
t.o'. • ' 


















17-. If both a husband a wife wbrk, 
y the wife should do most of' the ' 
housework . ■ . 

— ^ 








^ 




— 1^— — i i_ 
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Understanding People in Our Area . Teacher ^s Guide 

.■h' - Lesson 7: 



. SEX STEREO TYPING • ' 

- - - 

'•■ • • ' ' 

Objectives ^ . . : 

■ ■ ■ . . • * ■ ■ ■ ; ■ . r, , ' ; . ' . ■ . 

, " ■ ' • • ■ ' • 1 *■••'■• 

1. Students will arrive at an understanding, of sex stereotyping by dis- 
•cussing their responses to the ^ questionnaire "What Do Y,ou Think about Hen . 
and Women?" ' » ^ . A ^ - ^* : " 

2. , Students will find and cut out magazine pictures of men and women 
workihg (homework). 

* ■"■ ■ ' ' ' ' '' . ' . :" • 

Materials .. 

Large tally sheet for Student Activity Sheet 11 . 
Completed s'tudent Activity Sheets // 11 
Magic Marker • - , , ■ : ^ ■ 

Extra magazines for students who need ftiem (homework) 

Lesson Plan - , ... 

1. Post your large tally sheet for SAS // 11 on the chalkboard prior to. 
class.. In class, ask students to raise their hands to indicate the columns 
they chectced for each item on their own SASs. Count h^nds and enter results, 
for each statement. . For example, say, "For statement # 1, 'men should ask 
for dates; women shouldn't,' how many checked 'strongly agree' and how.many 
.checked 'agree'?..." 

As you count, check to see that, nearly everyone is voting and that 
no one is voting. more than once for each statement. Moye quickly with the 
tally sheet.' Don't dwell on it or students will^get bored. 

2. After you have tallied results, -.choose an item with a roughly even, 
split between "agrees" and "disagrees." Ask someone from each side to explain 
his or her reasons. . Then ask someone from each si-de , to respond to these 
reasons. Encourage discussion. When it. appears that points are beginning to 
be repeated, draw students' attention to the columns for the source of their 
*6»pinion. Ask students who claim that fheir opinion is based on experience to 

relate those experiences. Ask otjtieri st^dents_^ to comment on the validity of 
claiming experience as',^ bia^is for their position. ^ 

3. Now ^select i^ij^ item for which ther'e is more agreement than disagreement. 
Repeat the procedure^|itlinQd in # 2 above. / .c ^ 

4. Continue to select items for which there is increasingly more agree- ^ 
men t than disagreemei^.. Try to get students to see that most of their views, •■ 
■particularly those that, agree with the statements, are not really based on 
direct experience, but rather on the expressed view of others, either in« person 

•. or through the media. 
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Teacher's Guide 
Lesson // 7 



•; 5.' In the course of the discussion, as each sourt^ of their views is 
mentioned, write it on thetoard, e.g., TV, magazines, parents, friends. 

• '"->'■ ■ " . • . . 

6. '. Try to get students to see that many of the" s^iatements on the list 
are C(pmin6nly held attitiidq^ about men and women, but that few,** if any, are 
based' on really widespread experience or have any scientific or psychological 
validity; ^ ♦ 

To do this, you might ask questions such as: 1) "Do you think your . 
parents feel this.way?^*; "Can you think of any TV shows or TV ads that express 
this-view? (you can supply:-^xamples3 if they cannot, e.g., "My wife, I think 
I'll keep her."); "How many of your friends feel this way?"; Do you^know any 
songs that express. this view?"; "Do you think this is a widely held view?"; 
and 2) "Do you think there is any scientificr basis fox this view?"; "Do you. 
think this could be proven to^^be generally true?" 

■ ■ ■ ' • . ■ <Si' ' ■ ' ^ 

7. Finally,, ask students if they know-the term used to describ^ such 

commonly held but unproven views of men and women. If they do.^not ^^^pply the 
term "stereo-type" or "sex. stereotype,", you should do so, 

' .• ■ '.^ .u. ■ ■ * 

Homework T 

I. At the end of class, ask students to go through old magazines and 
cut out pictures of men and women at work. If . students say they do not have^ 
any that they can cut out, supply them with several old magazines they can use- 
most women' s . magazines would be appropriate as woiifld news' magazines. Each 
^student should bring to class the next day at least one picture ofa mari at 
wo^k and one of a woman at work. If t'hey find any pictures of men and women 
at work together, they should bring those in as well. 



Understanding People ivt Our Area 



Teacher's Guide 
'Lesson // 7 
Sample Pbster 



WH^T DO YOU^ THINK' ABOUr-MEN - AND. WOMEN? 





■ -tf- ■ 


. •» ■, ■■•' '•" 




;vSU 




"EX ;> 


OP 


.TV 


1 . Men , should - aisk • f .ar ; dat'es.; ; wotrifen.' •". ;, 




• . ■ 


•/..■^ ^'^ 


"if; 

« . > ! i" : 










2. Men are natural leaders W 

are .rtaturai f Ollpwer.s ..' ■ V-" \. 












' . 






3 . Wo me n a ir e^ mp re s en si t iv e . t ha n - > , . 

. .' men'^ ' '■),^:--' -'-^ ■'/.'). ' ' ^• 






■p . ■ ' 
^- * ■' 


- V/ 










4 . Me^i" should work, f ul»l time'j- woinen .■ 
shouldn't:'. ■• ^'^ . ; :■' --^ 








, ' '■ * ■ ' " ■?'> 






fe;; v> • 




5 . WomenMon ' ,t unders tancj ' coinpricat-ed 
machinery »c[s well ^ a's. nien« ''■ .w,^ ■ 'v . 








» ■ 




• i '{■■;■. 






6. ••'Women wait for ' thine s. "to 'happen;- : ■' 
. inen are ♦the ones who^ get. t-.hirigs 

' • c-fArf pH ■ ■ ; \ 

J ^ Ud 1. L C LI » I.' ■■ . . \. , ■ 




•i- — 




" * / . 










7., Raising children .is a .wif e joh^^ 
* the husband : should: provide th^^^ 
money. " . ' ' ■■^'•"'"^ . '^ ^ .!..• 


■, ■ ' '■ 




■ '^-^'^^ 










: ' ■ • . ; . 


8-. College' Xs Va^vaiste of tipie; .for - : : 
women,; but- vgil^-tfatile ■for mbstMnenv^,: 


















9 . Women n^ed less . income: than m6h/^- J 
SO . t-hey sho^ild'^be^^ppaid less ■ th^ri' , 

■ men. ^i^.!"-- 


'J 














V. ' ■ ■ 

r ' S ■ ' i- it 


10. tlen are m0r|e; ''logical than wDmen; '\ 
women ^r e. irior'e^^ 


















11. . Womell .ape -more * loviifg'^ than men .' 


















12. Women should.be. faithful' to their 
■/■• ■ .] .husbands ;-: i'fc? s OK: pl^Y . 
■ .around/: . .■^>:,;V ; : ■ [ J iJ-'^' : f ' 


















. 13. /- - A manv\si?io^ulc} be required ■ t.d; sup- ' 
; /: ;:port. '^l^is ^e^r^'wif^^-;^ ' .- .^ 
■ "'. • '(^.iWrcedf 'even-' if . •there . are ife^ ■. 
oh t1 d-Tpn' invrtT vpd ' ■ ^^^^^ i 


.! ■ i 








i 




' - ■ ' . .; 




r . Vldme^^^^^Ji^^^ ^an to tell ^ 
-'^-t^^* ^ them ^^w^^'t'^ to V ' ^» . 


















^15..: ^ Wo men ';haye..; tl:ie .p'ex^sohalit.i^ . . ^\ 
V" .arid^ t;he.: skiils "to ' make'. g 




'j 




fe'A ■ 










;s >• X§ . - • Wptner^. s%a, % If^ y o e-- b ^-iva y t'-h e i r . 
" .i ^/"hij^ band's or''l:^6y£ritods^:;tell them 


■ r Si ' 
















:•■ .^i - t^M' wif 1 shoif^^' do" .mo.S;:t o€-' the ■ '.• 

1"*^' V/*:' i^ewori^v, : /'"^ . ■ ■ ■ ^ 


a 


* — ^ — ; — X 


5* ^ 
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. jeacher ' s Guide 
Ees.son it((f§ ■ 



Objectives 



1; ■ Givein pictures of : men and women at_ 
, women coul4 4o • tiie mail ' s weqrk shown ' and . W;"'"'"" 

.".shown.- . 



Cy students wiil 'indicate whether 
t, men /could do .the^^^ work 



., 2. . Given pictures . of men. and which 
/ \ work they would or; :wouldn' t- d^^^ anc^^^^^i^^ reasons 
^^'cotild also be true for spmeotie,o 



'*^^3. Given a list 'Jof 
will . iildicate: whether, these ^ai:e;1^ oft(sh l^|gt41e(dL 
;both 



of / a \f atnilyT^t'udent s 
woman', a man^ either 



Dth, or the' kids; In ^:t (homew^rt 
Master iais; 

■ 

'Men'^s Work^ 



"Men\&\6rk^.'- "Women; s Work cards) 
icg'tudeiit cut -put pictures 



v^iuSSiat Activity:. Sheet # 12 



liaip' blank shee t ' tit led 
• iiaglc Marker 



student Activity Sheet '^^^0^^^)' 



'I>if,fa^5^^ by Stereotyping ■ 



:> Less on- tlkn 



.'-1;. As "students center tiie' classroom, ask them'.to; pin their pictures on 

- ' • - heading: -. Veen' s- .work," "women' s work,' 

the picture is^bf;a man, a- woman, or : 

■ bo^K^^wdT&king. . " I ■ '"^^^l^.- 



- th4 :bulietin 'i&ard uu BR^p?iate 
' ;o^^''people'.s %ork," depeudin^|^^ether 



'f After ail th# gtetutfeS aire riinned like a; collage .under the headings, 

:r^-:astrivvg students if tJieli' are "any :5||jlt.ures. under one^ he^^ they feel i 

cQUl§^ shou be- under another h'^^ng (e,.g,,-' axe there any pictures of 
liv:.woi«e.h dfeing work thafi coui*|iaiso be.^fione by ; a-maa) vif • sOv;a^ them why, 
:-.ahd if,|/ou get a reksonabll'^explanation fro;m,anyWe",in.the- class, move the 
^ " >picturi -to the ."people' s' wor^i.coi'umn. Mcist: pictur.es;.-should end up in this 
-Htjlupin^f so leave t,he:'inost roW under;. that ; heading/ ^ This is because any pxcture 
■■|f?ik Voman, doing work that the. students .-f^^^^^^ by a man and 

• %any pUture- of a man doing work that .the students" feel could also be done . by a 
; V*wopiaiO would end up as work that could fee ddrie'by . either ..(''^ work")... . 

■; i, V'/.-^ Only work^ that students feel- could. be-\d either a man or 

y^-^»a' w(|^n should end up in those two coiumnsv 

^ff^i 't^3- ■ Now ask^ students to :look ae\the :vari^ v?ork portrayed and : 

.'■ <-'to lill out SAS # 12:' '.'Work l.Would ^^a^^^ .. ... 

i ' k ' " ■ . - : - r ^ . ■ » 
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After they have filled out 'this sheetv' a^^ to tell what 

work they would or wouldn't do and why." As students give their reasons, ask 
if their reasons could be true for someone of the opposite sex. This could 
lead to an interesting discussion^ If students say that they wouldnVt be an ca. 
electrician, for instance, because they don't know anything about electricity, 
then it should be Jointed out to them that they contradict themselves if they 
say that they would x^e a nurse even though they do not have those skills either 

As girls in your clas^ indicate the types of work they wouldn^t .do, 
list them on the toardN 'Make a similar separate list for the work that boys 
in your class wouldn't do. 

4. After all students have 'indicated at least one type of work they 
wouldn't do, ask. them to look at the lists of unwanted jobs. Ask them which - 
of these jobs they think could not be done by a member of the opposite sex/ 
Ask them which ^f these they think of as unfeminine or unmasculine. Get them 
to see the sex^tereotyping in their responses. 

' 5. About ten minutes before the class is over, phas^ out the discussion 
above and summarize the results of this two-lesson section, of the .unit on 
stereotyping. Do this by reminding students of some of the sex stereotypes 
tevealed on the tally sheet ."What Do You Think about Men and Women?" Also 
call their attention to the sex stereotyping revealed in today's exercise on .. 
men'^s and women's work. Ask them to brainstorm a list of possible, difficul- 
ties a woman or .Q-' man might have in life as a result of sex stereotyping, 
particularly regatdirig the world of work. Write N^hese difficulties in. sjhort 
sentences on a large sheet headed '*Dif f iculto^es Created by Sterieotyping. '^ 
Leave it posted. » ' . 



Homework ■ " , . . ^ 

1. Tell the students that the las± lessons in this unit .^ill deal with 
women' as. single heads of household (i;e., familiies in whi-ch there is only one 
adult present) . . . - 

2. At the end of lesson y/ 8, hand out SAS // 13 and^ tell them to complete 
it for the next day. Tell them to base their judgments either on their own 
family or on several families they know well but not on hearsay. 
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Lesson #8 
Sample Poster 



DIFFICULTIES CREATED BY! STEREOTYPING 
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St<a5pht Activity Sheet . t 



. ' ■ ■■ ^ • ■ WORK I WOULD AND WOULDN'T DO . • , • ■ . . ' 

- ..r- Look ;af the work being ddne by men and women in the pictures on the board. 
Is there any of this work that you p,ersonally would ribt-. 'do? If so, list these 
activities in • the left-^hand column. ...Across from this in the right-hand column, 
write your reasons for not -wanting •td\°d6 that* wor^.^ . ' ■, . • 

"Is there any Qt this work that you would ' like to do? •-S^^If so, list these • 
activities in the left column, below the first ^llst. 'Across from this ia the . 
right-handv column', write ■■■■y„our reasons for wantirte to' -.do* that work. ■ ^ . • 



1 wpuldn* t. do. . , 



because. . C 



1. 



1.. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



I woiild do. . 



because. 



3. 
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. ■■ _ . .. ■ . WHO RUNS THE HOUSEHOLD? ^ 

■ Below is a list' of many of the .duties' involved in running a household. 
"There areMots more, but this .list should give/y.ou an' idea of ' what a -large 
job it is to take care of a ■ family. . .• 



"v ■ ■ For each , task, you' should decide whether it is usually done" by the. worn'an,!,'^ 
>/.or , the :.man, either or both- of th^m, or the kids in the family^ Check the . 
column thVt. you decide is right for each job. Base your^ decisions on your • 
own- experience , either with your family ox with other families you know well. 



Add any other household- duties you can think of to the list. 



Household Duties 


Usually 
Women 


Usually » 

.'Men 


Either 
or Bpth 


Children 


1.' 'Earn family iacome ■ -, 










2-. Plan budget, pay bills, do taxes 






.' 




3» Choose expensive , itemsi^ such as car, 
refrigerator, washing machine, TV 








— su 


4. Snop, for food for the family ^ 










Jy-, Shop far -children'^s clothes. — 




nrr ;; \ — 






6. ' Arrange cliildrenVs transportation 

to sports, lessons, friends, school, 
doctor, .^church, etc. 








, ■■■ ' 


7. Arrange for loans or mortgages . ■ 










8V Make kids'V a.ppointments with • ' 
doctors, dentists, etc. 








\ 


9. Mow 'lawn, shovel snow, garden, and 
. . other outside chorfe • . 




:;■ • • 






10," Arrange- for repair of household 
utilities (furnace,, electrical 
• Av* system, ■ plunjbi^rig',, etc. ) 






■■■^ ■ 




11. \ Prepare meals . ■ 










12^. "Teach children, control their 
• behavior 










13- Listen to family problems; settle. ■. 
arguments ; 










14.. Attend children' s. programs at school 
& church, and 'parent/teacher 
conferences- 




0 






15.' • Giive. advice, or gef help for major 
- ■ .f.|rpf}ily problems (accicients, runways 
-^€fe^>th, divorce, ■ etc. ) . ' 










16. M'a?rJ$.: foo^d for . school; . church, & . 

organizational 'functions • 










.17. ^^^fefi^.or^'do household chores'. 

! " . "^^1 ending, dishes, laundry, etc..) ' 










jivS. Arrang^^ for family recreation & 
vacatiior^A - " ' . 










ii9. Feed and care 'for farm animals ; or. ■ 










j20, Farnr.v'ork (trac>toT driving) > 
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RESPONSIBIL#tiES OF RUNNING A' HOUSEHOLD 



objectives 



1, Students will be able to discuss the work ia. r'linnit^g *^a hdusehold and 
will, rd^cognize and explain .why : ' ' ^ 



a,, 

b; 
c. 



d. 



Families' differ" as to which respohs^ibilities are hand^led 
by women and which by mien, v 
Some' families do not have two adult heads of household* 
Single 'heads of household must deal with all the dutlii^s 
and difficulties usually handled by two people in a ' 
family with both an adult woman and an adult man., 
Most sin^gle heads of household are women, ^ 



: 2. Students will be able to recognize their chances of becoming sing-L^ 
heads of househQld. . ' - ' ^ '^^^ 



3. Given a list of duties involved in taking '''care, of a family, students 
will be^able to estimate how often thex must be done and how much time is 
involved in each (homework), , - 



Materials 



T^lly sheet for Student Activity 'Sheet # 13 
Compleji^d Stiident Activity Sheet // 13 - v ' 
Magic Marker . ' /> . ' V 

Student Activity . Sheet lA (homework) ' 



Lesson' Plan . 



p," > On the ^bulletin or chalkboard, post fhe large tally sheet*- for household 
•jobs. Go dpwp: ;the sh:eet, item by item, asking 's0ude^ts to "indicat^e.'theit . 
decisions by raising their hands. Write in the results, v ..^ : ^ 

* After you finish the printed items , add any' other^items fifcuden ' ^ 
-suggested. ' . . , ^.■ ■ ' : .'^ * « — 

2.^ -Ask students' if it appears from lobking^^t the c^art that all families 
divide "responsibilities among men and women in' the same wa^. The answer wij.1' 
probably be "no." There should be at , least some difference on maii^ litems f - ^ 



ERLC 



3*. Ask st;udents to identify items fqr wKlch there are differences 'as- to 
who does the task,' and to suggest. some possible reasons for thefee differences. 
As' reasons are given, acknowledge them as possible explanations. * * >/ ' \ 

. 4. * After about five iainutes, focus on the possible reasorfs why. some f-amilies 
do not have both a male and female adult. V If this ha.% riot been mei^^^n^d by ; • 

ise. Ask. . 
^ot hkv0 . . 



anyone, you should ask If anyone knows a family in wh^ch that- is X} 
students if they can state,_some of the reasons that ^^ome families dc 



both a male and .a female living in the household 
'chalkboard. (Be sure the list includes: divorce', 
parent* seriously ill. )^ / • 



List these^reasons on the ^ 
death, unmarried pareri.dr 9^^^ 
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/ ... 5, Now -ask- students: "In a family headed by a single adult , who does 
all the . tasks 6h our list?" When they* state the obvious answer, ask them ; 
seriously and pointedly:' "Do yoii think- such single heads of^household are- 
usually men, usually women, or about equally divided ^between liien and women?" 

The -students should recognize and say, "mostly women.. " If they do 
say this, you should .confirm it. . If they do not- say this, you- should inform, 
them of this fact . As^k them: ' "How many, o^ you know personally at ' least one 
f amily, in which the head" of household. Is a woman?" You- should supply the clas 
with the follpwing" statistics : ■ ; . " • 

• • . ■ ■ ' • ■ . - • ' ""^ " ■■ ■ " ■' ' ■ •■ ^ ■ ••" ' 

In Nebraska, one of every teh,..famil4es ; is headed by^ only one . 
. person. Of these single-parent ^fam^-llj^^^^ four of five are headed ^; 
. by" women; one of five is headed by a-iiari^ ' ■ 

You. can dramatize , 'the meatiing o£ these statilstics by laying: "This me^ins that 
chances are that one in^ every ten of you will end up- being a single head of 
household and . the chances are itiuch higher f or womfen ." ' -.Emphasize .that to avoid 
. this situation or to be* kble tp haMle it.Vwhen.-it comes up required' many Hfe. 
skills which they will begin to work on iii the next; unit;*^ 



■Homework . '. . • » , 



. X' : At: the end og^s|r^.#r9v. pass out SA3 lA. ' Tell students the purpo 
of> this activity is - tgS^^^^ work a. single heajd of household has. 

Tell them ti6i'i^.^;?ftHe^^ other, adult heads of household to_ 

.help them by prqyidiiig^l;^^^ and amount of time involved 

in each activity" listei^- ■ ' ^ ■ " - ; • , - ; \, 



*Current^PopulatiDn. Reports , series P.-60,' no. Ill-, issued April, 1.978, V- 163. 
Survey done 1975. ■ . ' , ^ .' 
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^.Teacl:ier Guide 
Lesson // 9 
Sample' Poster ^ 



' Hbusehold^.'Du.ties * 


0 ' . ^ 

. Usually H 
Women 


' Usually^ 
'■^en 


Either 
or Both 


.Children 


1". Earn f amly income " ■ * ' , , 




— — n < — : 






2.. ; Plain budget.^ pay ^'bills', do taxes ; ,v 










3. ' Clioo^e expensive items suctt 4s cari 
ref rf geratot washiQg'^^^ TV ' 


r 


1 — 




• * ■ ' -J 


4. Shop f6r fob<J;.-ior'^^^ family* 








0^ ■ , «■< 


5. .Shop ^for. Q^J.^^^ . ; 










6: ' Arrange:; cljildf.en' s transportation 
..to spbtts, l^saoiis , -if riends , schbcjL, 
v., doctor, church,'' etc; .j. ' . 








. ■ ' ■ V ■ ■ ■ 


/ 7\. : v\ir.^^Qge .f or loans or mortgages * , 










\ 8'>;vr^&ke .kid6^-. appointraents with - 

.doctors, - dentists j etc. / . 








■ 

-Si- . • 


1 9. J Mow lawn, shpvel/snow,. garden, and . 
' V^fhPT out<5ifi£ chores 










jlQ- Ar^^ange, for repair of household. 
( Utilities / .(furnace'^, electricar-v 
I system, plumbing, etc.) r^. . 




. ! 1 ■ * . 




* - ' ■ ' • ' 


il. ,* P.rep'are "toeals . " , * , ' 




» '. * 


— ^ — . — 




* s behavior . : 




-** *.* 




^. ? — 


13. Listen to family problems; settle " 
; ■ arguments ■ . . • . r ' ] ■ . 










14. Attend child^'en's programs at. school 
church, '^rid parent /teacher . . - " 
.'• conf ^rencfes 








■ \ ,■ ' ^ 


is. 'Give advice or' get help for majox ! 
j^- - : family problems (accUdents, ' .. ^ ■.: 
'runaways, dea^h, divorce," .eic-) .. 




' ■ * ■ 


— — ; ^ . ^ ■ . T- 

•' / 




16. Mak« fpod foir^^eehool,^. church, & other 
organizational functions 


* 0 , ■ 

■ 'ft- > 








L7 .•• Assign or. d ) household c5hor)es 
, ■ ■ " (cleanilntgs 4isH%^,;^ laundry etc,)' . x^. 






A — — ^ 




la. Arrange^ for Van^ily .recreation & ^ 

vacations * ". \, • ' . .. 


"! ^ 

- ^y^.' , ...■^»■* 








^19,* Peed an^d care for farm animals, ^ '\ 

. 1^'- , or pets'/^ • ■ V."^. ' "\ 


">'^v . • ' 


^^■^r — ^ 






20. 'Farm work: (tractor driving) "... • 




i u ^. . '••i f 




. . 'X>^ ': 


■21.. : \ - . • 


















- '\ - 
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A SINGLE Cheap W HOifg^lfetD.' s work -is " ^never done 



■:::'V Below, is a list of duties inwlved^'il* running^ a household' ^i^at. we worked . 

with today. This time you are to estimajfee how often each 'activity is. done and '. 
' how much time it involves.. First decide if^ the activity is something you do " " 
once or more a week ojc le^s frequently suc^h as oric^ a month. Then'festimate ; 
- how much time it takes to 4o the activit^y each timg*:.- V^te the. number of hours 
you th.ink the activity would take only in the. column that says how of ten you . 
think ;it . would occur. (For example, you might . write "14^! in.'.the column Weekly 
for ir 9 "prepare meals," meaning you think "that the task involves^'two hours 'every 
■ day, 7. days- a "week. ) Ask your parents or other a^ult. hea:ds household-: to help:' 
. " you-. make 'these est imates; - - .. • - . ' ^ ■. ' * . ""^^^"^-^"^ ~ ~. 



f 



HOUSEHOLD DUTIES " ' 


^ WEEKLY - . 
hrs/week 


. ' MONTHLY - : ,. . 
. '^<;hx&/month '. 


• . " • ■ - jp^ ' ' ■ 
1. Earn family income ^ . 




g^-.^; — *T 


2. Pl^n budget, pay bills . 




•■ ■ . • ■ .. ■ 


-3.'"'; Shop for food for the family ' . ' * ' 






. 4 . ■ Shop ■ for things ,,other than food , 

for example, /household items, eitc. • 






5. ■ Arrange; cftiildr en* s trafispor tati'on to 

spdte-ts,. friends, school, church, 
'[-'■'. doccor, etc. ... " • 


, ■ * 


■ * ' ■ . ^ * ; • ' 


6 .Make "kids ' appointments with doctors, 
dentists; etc. ■ ^ 




. . ■ ' ' ^ •' 


- 7.. Moi; 1^^, ' ffhovel. snow, and other ■ / 






8. Arrange' for repa^^^of household , ' , . 
U'tilities (furnace,, plumbing, etc.) 


■ % ■ 


, . ■ ■ ' (J 


9.' Prepiare -ine^ls ; ' " ' . 






10. .Teach' children and control their 

behavior .. . v' ^ . 






11.'. L i'^tfen^ to., family ob 1 em s ^ s e tt 1 e, .. ■ .^)» 
• -r- ar^ments ' . . • ^ ■ 


• .. . . 




>1.2.^- Attend children's programs, .^t school 
" " '^.-chutrch, aud .parent /.teachei^*'^ ? ' ■ % 
conferences ': - \ ^ * 


--v. - : - ' . 

■ .. ■■ ■. ■. ■ : ■ ■ 




13..- Maker fo6d.; for. school,' church,"?: & pther' ' 
or^anizafe^®nal functions , ■ 


■fe,., ■ ■„ . / ■ , ■ . 




14%' As'sign- or -do household ^.hores (clean- 
/••^ : .,j^g,. laundry ,. -^^^shes, .etc . ) \\ .. 




■ ■ '\ 

' ■ ■ ■ -. ' ^' ^' '■ ■ ■■ ' ■ ■■ . ■ ■ 
. ■■ ■ "A 


15.. ^'^i\rrange for -family , reci;eation . and • ' 

y - .^acaticinsv ' , . • ; . ' , ■■:.)■ .'■ 




'\ ' ■ \ - ' " ' -. 


X&v Feed and care. for. « faprf animals . or ^ v 






vl7... \ • ■ ■•' . ' • ' . V 






: '.v,^:-' . ■ " >: /'i 
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The^e are^ertain jobs' that, are done by the h^ads of household only at 
certain cimJs o*r th^ year or only once, a year. . In 'the spaces below, list how 
many times a year tije jobs are done and the .time that each job takes. 

Add arvy jobs you can think o£ that are not included. 



nUUbbrlULU Uv I rt>c> 


No. of times 
done irf a vear 


. Total time 
each year 


1. Preparing income taxes 






.2. Christmas shopping 






3'. Spring cleaning , .. '"^ 






. ■/ . * . 
4. Gardening :; 






5.. .Canning/.freezing food 






A ^-rr^inoinc^ for loans or mortgaESS «l 




■ ■ 


.7.y. Giving advice or getting help for 
« major family prob^en^s (accid^ts, ; 
runaways, divorce , etc . ) 






8. Choosing expensive items j such 
as a car, refrigerator, 
V Vr washing machine, TV 






" ' ■■■ ■ ■ 0-- : > — - — - — 






10. ■ 






11. ■• ':■ , ■ 




'''' • 


12. , . •• . ■ . 







< * - 
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Teaser's Guide. 
Lesson" // 10 



BEING A SINGLE HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 



Objectives " ^ ■ . ' 

p ' ■ '■ . . ' ' • - • , ' • 

!• Students will be able to discuss the amount of time and energy required 
to be a single head of household, . . 

2; Given case, studies of .single Ijeads of ho.usehold, students vill be able 
to recognize and state the tremendous difficulties:^ they face, 

- ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

3, Students will review the lists of difficulties and problems that have 

emerged for' the four topics of this unit*: 1) living- in this area, 2) relation- 
ships, 3) stereotyping, and ,4) single heads of household, ^ 

4, Students will be able to recognize a need to gain life-skills to deal 
with jnany of these ' problems. 



Materials . . - • 

■■( 1..-. : - ' ■ ■ V .. . 

JZompleted '^Portrait^of a Wanaan in Our Area" 

C.ompleted.^Portraitro^, A Man in Our Area" (optional) 

' • Completed ^^^^^ .7 and # 14 . 

. f Large sheets listing. "Difficulties in Relationships" and ^ - . 

"Difficiulties Gxeated^y Stereotyping" 
Large blank sheet* entitled: "Difficulties of Being a. Single 
^/ Head of Hou^ehoid'\^ / ^ ■ ' . " 

' Sttidepn: .Activity STieets ih l5a^ ', ■ - v^' ' 

■ ■ ' . • • ' ■ . ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ' ' . / ' ■ " " ■ C ' 

Lesson Plan v . . " 

— ' — ^ ' — '■ — • . 

- " *' ■ ■ '■ . ■ . " ' ' ■ ' . . ■ ■ 

1, Ask students to comment on what they .discovered about the amount of 

•time needed to rup a household ,doing,» their SAS #14 homework. They should 
/^indicate their: recognition of tEe fac't that a tremendous amount of time is 
required, ; ' . . 

2, Ask student-s if th^y.' think a-single adult cjppld handle al^- these jobs, 
.When they respond, -remind them how many women and men find themsei^es in suth * 
situations, " " • - 

*■ '■ 

3, A'sk st^d^nts t.o imagine what life would beJl^ike for^^sTngle heads of 
household, - Would such people have any time for fun?' . Would they havfe. any , time 
for themselves and* thfeir- own needs? Would Xhey have, the energy. to :d6 all these 
things even i*f they had the time? * " ^ ' 

- 4,^ Divide your class into, four ^groupsv. assigning each group to^ read § AS. 
.#'^15a, b, c, or. d, ' ^ell each jgroup' to read the study and: then/to .list the ' 
difficulties they th|iik that per soh" 'faces, . - ^ * ' ' 

/■ After about teri minutes, ask each group to read its case outi--lotid"*to .' 
the. class and tellVthe class the difficulties that they listed.. As . each group 
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flwiis, you- 
eiVg a Sine 



does CWiis, you should write these on the. large sheet entitled, "Dif f icult i]|es 
of BeiVg a Single. Head of VH^ members to; add any difS^^^Ultie 

that the groups may not have listed/ " . ^^^^ » / 

In the* cases where fhe centr^l^^iiaracter is a woman, ask the j^class. if. 
the. same problems would exist if^. the cefrcral character were a man. Reverse the 
question for the case* where 'the central Character is male, On,ce the class has 
listed the difficulties faced by the individuals in the cases, eliicit "from the 
class potential solutions to those problems, ' i : ^ . 

• •/*•■ ' . ■ ' ■■ . ■ s • . 

5, Save the last teA miriutes.of cj.ass to draw students' attention to the 
following: ^ • ' : ♦ 

a. The "Portrait of a- Woman inii^Our Area" — remind 'them that 
characteristics on the' right^^ were ones they had decided 
were highly, negative, ones on the «left were seen as highly 
positive, and ones in the mi(j!dle were seen as-^oth advanta- 
geous and disadvantageous, ^ - . 

b, Tiieir own slss .//:7a: >^-My Real and^ Ide^^a Selves" — ask 

' 1 tnem to look again at the chang^^ t^j^^ have indicated that 

^they wis§ to make ^ themselves, """t"^ . , 

c, Thft large sheeit: "Dif ficullfe^ies -^n Relationships" x 

d. The large sheet: 'llBif f^culCies Created by Stereotyping" 

*^ . e. The larg^ sheet: "Difficulties of Being a Single Head ' v 



ofc Household" # 



• ■ ■ ■ ..... .■(-vv'- ■ ■ 



r g.-. ISohati'tfs.tana.iag People, in Our- Ar4a , ■ . / ■ ■.;;<.;..■. .,,,,■>,, /'StUiexii^ctivi^y Sheet- .#15a'\'^ 



Jack >!ullin:s;:ik,ghe^onlx adi^^t in --hM hduc;eha]:d-._;VHAs Vif 
: presently .10 treatment .'in. the ,stat^ . tLOS^.tal^.3^^^ Jack V. 

■- / .■• works long hour^ -at :a;low-pay^g, ranch- job'and ^tiien cares' f.orh:iiis: -s6ne; and 
■.hous.e-at night-.;- .-teddy ■ 6^ and' Johri, 4,; stgy Mith a -neighiiorhpdd''',^^^ 
C .Jack works:. Lit.tie:. time . and mon^y air^ Titany^.prpbli^jps^^ have inade it ■ dif f i 

Teddy* 3 first. Jrad€^^^teaGh0t;.tQld-^J^ to •f^^-- 

first gijade! She 'to-Idvhim l^art* Teddy "s^ee&^.i^ov.b^ dis.ttiry^xi i^^:^ 

^^••''s^"^."^?'-^ 'She ^ecommfed-ed •;a::jphild-< ^y^^^bhbl ii?fbenye\- .;• 

;-;;^.i2atoradQ^':^^^ g*aye 'Jack the woSialf* s'"'-^d<|ress |nd^'ph6jie^-n , V'^.\ ■ . 'r^j^ • ' 

feels bewildered and r li'ps§^ 1 He ' d^o^ri^ t" haye t-h'e,*&oney, tV -send^ • : . 

^^'^ psychologiS't but .he wants Teddy . |o ge^t; t^.e/help he^needs /"V^^ no ■ one 
.:V.Ve'lse^;;?^q-.^tarn to: for: .help/ Jack muifc; jdeclcj^^- what ^t^:d t.Hi^'^xtyati^ .. - .^M 



•V*'- ---' • t■i*s■t•^the ■•.-d:ijE■^icU^^^ that :'ybusr thinjc J§ck-' faces 



'---^-^'v ; 'V/-- 



.® # -^^^ 



■0' 



v.. 
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.>larianrie. Clark: learned kt-; 9 a blustery March morning that she 

was a- widow.; Her ; husband ■. Jim, 2 filled in a. car accident on his way " 

t o • . wp rk . . ■ .Ma r i ann ^ •and' J ixti \ . had' . b ee n ma r r i e d . 1 e s s than two years, and Marianne 
was "expecting' their •f ir s;t: ba^^ she had worked as a sales 

.clerk'. in.^vCo.a'St^to-;C9;ast:;r. "^/7^ . . 

: ..•'After the first- shock of igrief had • passed , Marianne totaled up her finan- 
cial resources,. There was an 'insurance policy for $10,000, $762 in the savings 
■^ccountV.and $147.69 in a checking account.. Because of the baby,' Marianne v/.^,;, 
could collect;a small monthly sum in Social Security, benefits^. ' *- 

.\-Marianne' realized that her resources would not last long after the baby 
•was' born if .she did not get a job. And what would s^e do ^ith the baby while 
; she . worked? Jim'' s mother of fered to take care of the baby, but. Marianne; 
intensely disliked her mother-in-»law. Her minister suggested adoption because, 
he said, it is not easy for a -woman with a/child to marry again as it is 
for a- childless woman., ' and the day care center does not accept small infants.. 



EXERCISE 



Li^ the difficulties you ;think Marianne faces. 
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. Sally Morgan has many material advantages. .;She has a. nice apartment in;-; '-' 
Sterling, Colorado , a nice car J ahd an interesting job at Northeast Junior 
"■'College, but- she is lonelyVand bitter. After her divorce, Sally began accfept}^?^^"^^^'^^^^ 
' ing dates with some of the men she worked with or h^d met at the college. \; ' • 
Most of these dates were disasters.. All the , men she dated felt that Sally • ' = 
"needed consoiation'V or "Woild be grateful far a little fun." None felt that 
a sincere thank 'you and a handshake were eno'ugh to "repay" them for the evening. 
In -desperation one evening, Sally offered to pay for own meal and movie ticket, •,. 
Her offer was readily accepted, but her polite "no" later was not. 

Now Sal'ly does not accept dates. She isn't very friendly with her female 
co-workers at the college'; she is never invited to their g'et-togethers. The 
married women, especiaMy, feel that a young, attractive divorcee like Sally • 
is a "threat" to their (own marriages. .. . , 

' ■' , ■ \^ ^ 

Sometimes Sally wondb^s' if she wasn't better off . in her unhappy marriage ^ - 
_than slie is now. At least Ahen she wasn't alone. 



EXERCISE V . : . 

List the' difficulties you thin^ 'Sally faces , 



\ ' '\ . ■•- \ : ■ .... ^ 
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• • CASE STUDY " " , 

• ■ . , " ' ' ■ , ~ ■ ■ 

. Elaine Patterson is 16, unmarrie(^,: and pregiianfcf ^-H^^^ boyfriend 

is^unwilling to marry her. ■ .Her' parents are suppdirtive^bf 'felain^-, ^ with four 

younger children at home, '.they cannot help her financially * . 

.^Elf^e wants to kee^ her baby and finish high school,.. ' She needs help- to 
pay; for prenatal care., hospital bills, .and the many things 'a young, baby needs. 

■ Elaine has lived in Pot Der, Neb.raska' all her life. .. It is an extremely ' . 
rural, areay and t^e people are widely scattered and keep to t.hemselVes. Elaine 
does not.;|nQW of . any public or privafe agencies that help women like herself.. 

EXERCISE . • • ,; ; . ' ' ' • 

List the difficulties you. think Elaine faces. .\ 
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Lessdn /A 11 



, LAP ON ORGANIZING. AND MANAGING TIME 

Objectives , ' . ^ ' ..... . . 

After completing this LAP; students wi^ll be ablei to: 

1. Assess their need to organize and manage their time., 

2.. Make lists of what they must do and what they want to do. 

■. " '3* Set priorities among, items on these=' lists. 

4. Plan their day according to their priorities. 

. 5. ■ Review their use of time at the end of the day. 

. 6. Use various ^techniques for making better use of their time'. 

7. Evaluate their ability to organize and manage time. 

8. Complete ^ LAP of self-paced work. 



Materials * • . v ' 

Learning Activity Packages (one *per student) ^ . 

Lesson Plan ^ ^ . . ' , V 

1. The next three d^s consist of a LAP designed to teach time management ,^ 
skills. • This is a fast-moving exercise in' which students decide f or^hemselves ■ 
how well they are doing at every point. For general guidelines on teaching a 
LAP, refer to pages xiii to xiv.' You should do the LAP .yourself so that you wj.ll 

be famiriar with the activities in case students have any questions. 

— : ■ ^ : ■ — 7 . , 

2. Introduce your students to the LAP formsit, emphasizing both your and * 
their roles as outlined .Jn cietaij^ in the general guidelines/ 

3. The following are a few notes on specif ic' activities, that may help you. 

' .■ ■■ , , ■ • •; . ^_ ; . . .• . < 

J, • ' . ■ 

■ Specific Inst;ructions, . Warniags, and Suggestions , for Activitieis in This LAP 

pages 1-2; Students" should fill out the" time schedule several times during the 
.\ . \ day so that t^y don't forget what they^^^v^ done. 



page u3: Some student^ m^y need help- chaiiging minutes into hours; Check to 

see that their '*time spent**- column totals exactly 24 hours. 

page 4: ■ ' \ You may wish to find some literary or artistic references to time' 
^ yourseJLf . . e. ' 

pages" 5-9: Self-e^xplanatgry. • ^ \ t 

page 10: Self-explai^to.ry. You should ha ve^ extra copies of this page for 

your students to use. They should ask you for them when they need 

■ them. ; >, " '• . •. ' .. V. 

4 . ^ % . ■ ' ■ ' - ^ ' ■ ' 

^^^^ ■ : r ' • : 
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page.ll: • • . ' Students may be confused by these instructions the first time . 

they, do this activity because they will have no "ta do*' list f-rom 
..- the day before to refer to. So, this time they should refer, to 

the **to do"*list they completed on page 7 of the LAP: Thereafter, 
.' it should be clear to them that they shCuld use the' previous day's 

*'to do" list in making up their current lists. 

' • . Be sure students understandi-that a "to do" list .iis not meant 

■ to intimidate them or discourage thee, if they don't do everything 
. on it. It is meant to be a list of opportunities to k6ep in mind 

- - — an inspiration more than a threat. / . 

;page .12: Self-explanatory. You should have extra copies of this page for-'-c^; 

your students to use. They should ask you for them when they need 
•them. ^ . . ' ■ ^\ 

page 13: Students should not do the review on t-his page. They should use r. 

. \ the Daily Review Sheets (page 12) for. that. 



pages 14-15: Self-explanatory' 
page 16 : 



You may wish to join a' small group of . students in\ brainstorming 
"time savers. " . . • 



pages 17-19: Self-explanatory. . . i ' . 

page-" 20: Studepts compare their current use o'f . time with ^^fe^ffir use . of v time ; - 

before doing the LAP. They are asked to comment on this comparison .: 
'and then to" turn in the lAP to yoii. . 

^ ' \ . . • . - ■ ^: ■ ■ " • ■ f . . 

To evaluate the LAP , read through it for clarity, creat^.vity, and thorougjiness^ . ; -.^^ 
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* . LAP ON ORGANIZING* AND MAIIAGIKG TIME 

INTRODUCTION - 



. . .What do you do with your time? \Do^you waste time or do you use if wisely?' ■. 

^ ■ This Learning 'Activity Package (LAP) is, for .you^ /Go through 'it and find 
"^ut how you use your time. . . 

There are i'our par^s to this LA|». . ^- ^' ' 

. ■ 1. Finding out your needs for organizing and managing time'. 

2. Methods for planning, yo^ur time. ' ' . ' ... 

. . 3. Methods for' using your time. . ■ ^ . ' 

; 4. Evaluating your ability to organize and manage time. ' ^ 

' ■ A small inves tment of time in this LAP will give you* a big payoff in learning 
how to spend your time battet. ; ,, ■ * 

. Try it. We think.you'll like it. 



J. 



it 




^^urn^ tb page 1. 
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■. HOW I SPENT. MY DAJ , 

• «. • • * ^ , * ■ • ' • •■■ 

Begin right. now to fill out the/schedule below, liltihg what you did- ' 
during each half^hour period' since. 6:30 t,his maming* Continue filling this' 
out during the day, adding to it just before supper , just before you go to ; . . 
bed, and tomorrow in cl^ss./ List anything you did for more than a f6w minutes. 



ERIC 



TIME block'. 




■ WHAT, I DID • ' ■ , -■;„•*. ■ 


6:30 - 7:00 




. .. .. . : -■ V , a' . v . ■ ,. ■ , ^ . : ■ . 


7:00 - 7:30 ' . ' - / . ' . , ■ " : 


7:30 - 8:00 ^ 






8:00 - 8::3o.- ' : • ' ■ ■ ^ ^ T...:; / ' 


. '8:30 ^ 9:00 




. ' ''v''^ ". — '— — ' . ' : " - . ' i ' . " 


9:00'.-- 9-:30\ , 






9:30 -io:bo - 






iO:.6o -rlb:30 ' 






lb : 30 -11:00 ' 






11:00— 11: 3Q 






-11^30.-12:00' ' ./ ■ ^ ■* . ' .' ■ : . ■ . 'r^", . .'■••/.'; . 


12:00 --12:30 - . 






^2:30>'J:00 






.4-00^- i:3o>; ; 


— '. '• ~ — ' — ^~~\ — 




i:30'- 2:00 " r , . 






2:00 - 2:30^^.. v 


■■''">■ ■ ■ " ' . ' • ' 




■■ — : ; s 

■2:30'- 3:00 ' 


■ . - ' ' ■ 
j ■ ' ' * ' . ■ * ■ ■ 




3:00— 3:30. * « ' 




^ — ' '■ ~. '■ — r . ' T ■; .. — 


■3: 3.0 - .4: 00 • 












• 4:00' - 4 :30 






4:3'5^-.5:Op 


. ■ • " • ■ 


, ^ '^^ - :. V ■ ^ . , ■, ^ : : ■ ; _ s ■ 


5': 00 -^5: 30 ^ " : ■ 




. ; ; — • "^-^ - . . :. - • 


5:'36 6:00^ . ; , 














•,•■•» 


. ! . - ' Turn' to page 2 to cdi^pletie the. vx^ ,:. ^ 
• time -calendar; - * ' 

<l •-• ■ . ■ ■ ■ . - 
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■ \ ' " . " ,TDI£ BLOCK 
a/m/ -eiOO 6; 30 
*; '6:30 - 7:00 



HOW I ;SPENT m DM (cont.) 
WHAT i.DlD 



^ 7:00 - 7:30 



7:30^-. 8:00 



8:00 -^J8 :3d 



19 • 



8: 30 - 9,: 00 



9-.; 00 9 : 30 



9^:30 -10: 00 



10: PQ --10:30. 



10:30 >-moO 
11:00 '^11: 30 



ll^id -12:00 



P-^. 12:;Q0 -^12:3qI 



12:30 -^'1:00 ; 



: "1:.00 - 1:30 



1:30 - 2:00 



"2:00 -^2 :3a' 



2:30 --3: Op 



3:00 - 3:30, 



3;30'- 4:00* 



4:00 . - '^::30 



4:3d 5 :00 



5:00^-^^:30' 



.A. 



1:36 '^ ^6:.00^ 
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. Nov, read over your daily schedule from" yesterday and add up the amount 
of time in hours and minutes you spent doing each activity listed below. Enter 
the amount of time spent in the column on the rlght-^ . Add other activities that 
you di4 that are not listed. Remember that your total number of minutes and 
hours should be 24 hours'; o . - . 





« ■ " ■- 
• AC/iiViil 

f 1 • • . ■ 




Time Spent 
■ ' HOURS and MINUTES 






1. 


Sleeping 








2. 


Eating 










3. 


Being in class ,< 










■4. 


Driving or being driven 






; 




5. 


Relaxing with friends 




^ 






6. 


Watching TV 






I 




7. 


Doing chores at home 






■ V- 


t 


8. 


Reading 






' ; 


*>> 


9. 


Wor^jiing 


9 


v 






10.' 


Dressing, bathing, waishing up 










11. 


Sports (bicycling," basketball) 


to 








12. 


Studying 










13. ■ • ■ ■ '■ . 


14 












^■15. . : • ■ " , ^ - ■ " , 



Total hours 



and minutes 



(divide the number of 
minutes by 60 to change 
minutes to hours) • 



Total time (in hours) should equal 24 hours. Does it? ^ 

.... e ■ ' . ■ ■■ 

If you wish, you*can do the optional activity on. page' 4 . Otherwise . . 
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Turn to page 5- 
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■ ^' * . 

.'\ TIME SHEET / • . /. /• 

. There are many poems> soijigs, and sayings about time such as: 
"My how time flies when you're having fun!" 

Jim Croce's soiig: "Time in a Bottle" \. ' ' 
"The' time has come, the walrus said, to 'think of many things, • •" 



from Alice in Wonderland • 



Use this page to list any references you know about time. Share this'^page .with -.^ 
your friends. , ' ^ \ ^ : ::■ 
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. Turn to page 5. 
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0 r gan i z in g an d ■ -Mana g in g > Time • 



HOW I ,FEEL ABOUT.' HOW I SPENT MY DAY 



r took at '^our summary of how; you spent your- day onv page .3. 
Did you do everything you wanted^ to do.'.that day? : 
If not, list the things you didn't get;: done:'- -: i '- 



',1. 


5. 




6. 


'■ •.3., i 









' / . 't).ld. you ^njoy everything yo;u. did that^ day? . 
.' ; •• Ifrvrtbt, list the thing^ you didn' t enjoy v - 



1 



,2v' 



.4. ■ 



/ / 5. 



Were/'^ny o,f the things you/ did a waste 'Of time?^. 
V.lX'^s.o;, list the things that were' a waste, of time: 




•5. 
6. 



8. , 



/ 



/ 



s'p€ 



T;; Circle the words. belo^> .^h^t' /BES^T descr ibe . your ,f .flings; abouti ;how you s^pent 
;:/V .-your;.day: / / ' ^ ,^ f \ , . ' 

■/■ ■■ // waste of/' tiine 
-.borings- ■' ■/ 



, >?brthwhil^ . 

frustrating * 

■v;' eiasy -■ • 

\ . - ■ hcippy 

satisfying ; . 



/ 



pr^pductiye .'/. 
hectiC'; 
exciting 



difficult 



peaceful 
challenging 
rushed ; 
efficient , , 
unpleasant 
other':; 
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Continue on , page ,6, 
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Now, look -^fe 



If yoO ^idn' 

' t .-■ ■'■••■^ 

; If^ yoii didii* 




/.' . ' Qr gan i zln g aad M^naK-jri 



ve said about > the way you spent your day. 
tvf thingSu you want-ed to, OR - , - 
iber,o£ the things you did ^ OR 
If -yoa felt; th^ scy^i^ of the" things yoii did were a waste of timev OR 



nif ,vyou circled seve^^rkij." negative feelings about how you spent your day 

. THEN, you will prob-^^y wish to, ido^^he activities i^ this LAP. , 

. They ;will help you make better use of ■ your time. So; turn to page 7 



'I . ■; ; , : 

' Ti,me; , 



V 



V.' 



\ 
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LMAKING "TO DO" LISTS 



. .Orie^ofi'.t^^^ fixst step's: in making better use of your tinre is to' make a 
"to >do"' lri^t<- ; Malce^.^;\^ list^ least 10 items ;each; one list should 

be. of things you have .'to do and one list' should, b'e of things you want to do. 
Include both ipKned'i^ .and , long-range tasks on your lists. 



;T0 do (musts) . .. } . ' TO DO (wants) 



. 6v;..'.: ; • •■ - ) ^ : -6. 



7. 



V;'-.. ,:8. 



10. . , , ^ . ro. 



1 



^7 . 

V / 



If , you are^ i)'avin;g trouble thinking of items for - your "to do" lisf s/ se^^^ / ' 



sample lists; on page 8 



i 



7 



THen/tum to page^9. 
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DO" Lists' 



• TO DO (musts) 

hang "Out- laundry •/ 

clean my- room \ V " - 

, do homework ' \ 

help Mbta. with the^kids . " , ■ .. ^ . 

do 'household chores • 

mak^ an ^appointment with -the 
guidance coujiselor 

buy- Pred a carnation for the 'prom. 

inikke-brownies for class-, bakfe sale 

get nly hair- cut - ■ . . ^ 
• h^m my .basketball uniform 



TO DO (wants) ^ " . " 

go out with Fred , . / 
hang out in town 

"wr^te in my diary •. " * . 

listen'' to 'my tapes ' , ' ' 

be happy ^ <. ' y . _ 

.'tell Ma'Ty abou^t last ni^Kt with 5red 
win the ^basketball game 
visit Sara and her new baby' 
buy a new album s 
wfi^e an A paper for >Irs, Nprris. 



tell; Jim .to ge-t off jny. back ' 

s^ee about -^ summer job 

borrow $5 from .Michael \ 

tell Mrs. Davis I can't work Saturday 

start my science project ? , 

feed the cats ' ; ' 

buy Mom a-birthday 'pre^nt 

sign up to take* driver's ed.* 

sell tickets to Saturday's dance ' ' 



work -at- t][\e store after school 
get aloitg better with my family 
watch ' f' . ^ 
buy ja* nW shirt- fqr ^the dance ' • 
listen ''^o music 
go to. the wrestling matchr ^ 
\ifivite Sherrie over for dinner 
go snowmobiling 
take a trip to Denver 



Vfind good homes for our new kittens 
run errands for Mom 
take Billy to his f riend' s .house 
do research for history paper 
shovel the driveway . * 

a*sk Dad if I 'can borrow thel car \ 
make biscuits for dinner^' - ' 4 ' 

■■■ go to school ' . , . 

take out the trash" ' 



just drive around towTi- - 
go :skiing ' \ '^'- ' * / 
look for a good i:^sed c^r 

.Sl^p,^-late' . V ^- : :. ' 

'Write letters ^^"^ / 

go '.for a. walk \ 
.'jfinJ a* good book to read 

call 'JoAn:ne .. - » \ 

be alc^nie 4nor^ 



Turn J5ack to page. 7 
the aptivity there. 



d dp 
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■ 4' 



■ /-^^ . - -9- ' 
.SETTING- PRIORlTIgS 



.Yo.u can* t do 'everything at 6rice. /One way to make good ijise' of your 
time is to decide which activit'ie's ar£?^mpst important to you-, ^hicti k^e^ 
less^ imp or t aat and , which are least important. . Look at the activitfes you 
have ^isrC eld ipn your ^'tp-do'* lists.' Decide the importance ^bf gach ro you ; 

■ ■ ' '■ ■ • ■. '• ' / / =■ - ■ ' • " ' 

Put. an asterisk (*') 'ne'xt i to those that are really importarvt' to you.'- 

This maiy be because they must be don e-ior'^js imply because you want to do them 

very much..- * " I ■ " . . • 



Put a. check, (\/)^ n^xt to xhose activi'i;ies that^are less important to 
you. These are things you have to do soon^ or that yoij;^ would like to do soon.. 

* ■ • . * * i ' . ' 

Filially^ put a question mark (?) next .to those activities that are 
least .'important to you. These are things ypu have .to do eventually but that 
Can wait', or , things ^that you think you migl/t; want to;do soon but aren't sure. 

' Now you ^have set yoUr priorities foi:- things .'to do. It is an easy but ^ . 
very ■impor'tatit St ep^.in using your time well. 



c 



Now, turn Xo page 11. 
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\ - ... , -10-, ^ 

- . .*\ ' ; ' ' :. ' PLANNING CALENDAR 



Organizing and. Managing 



6:30 a.'ra. 

■* 

7:00* . ' 

I 

7:30- 
8:0b 

?:00 . 

9:30 J 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 / 
.11:30 • 
12:.00 p.m. 
12:30 

1 :00 

1:30^ 
-2:00 

2:30j 

3:00 



4 



' 3:30. 
4:00 
4r30 ' 
5:00 
5:30 
-6:00 
6:30 
s7:p0 
; 7=30 ^ 
'.8:00 ^ 

8:30 
' ,9:00 ^ . 

10:00 
' 10:30 ; 

11:00 - 
,11:30 

12:00 a.m. 



(date-) 



TO DO 



, V... 



\^ Go to page 13 . 
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' . ■ ■ -11- ' ■ 

" :■■ . ■ . , : . • ■ ■ • ■ 

V ' • ■ PLANNING Y OUR DAY . " " 

*- . ■ * . ■ ■ ■ • - ' 

/ Making a "to do" list every day is an: excellent ^ay to use and plan -your 
' ' Dime, It will take about ten mjnutes and may save you hours of wasted time, 

' To do this, use a calendar such as the one on page 10, Your teacher has. 

extra planning calendars for you. ' . , 

. . * "Start by li9.ting tl^^ct ivities . that are already set for. that day, such 
as scheduled appoi^itment/s or events. Put them on your calendar i-n the 
appropriate time spots< • 

: • . ' ■ - ; ,■ - • 

Next, look at your "to do" list on page 7. In the future, look at. your" 
"to do" list from thee day before. Are there any- * activities ypu didn't • 
^ get' done? Are they still top priority? If so, list them in the >'to do" 
section at the bottom of your calendar and * them. Are. there any \/ 
- activities you didn't get done?.^Are they important enough that you still 
^ want to . do them? If so, lisj; them and \/ them in the "to do"" section of your* 
, calendar. Are there any >? activities you still feel you might Vant to do? 
If so, list them and mark them on the "to (io" Irst of. your -calendar with a ? 

• ^ ■ ' Now think! ^Are. there any new v/, or ? activities you want to add 
to your list? 'if so, do this. . • • 

. ^ ■■ ;■• ■ ■ . • . ■,; ■ • '^'k.. . ■ 

Now,^ mark any time on your calendar wheA you know you will be bu'sy with 
classes or eating or sleeping or working. . 

You should have some blocks of time left over. In pencil, write some ' 
of your * items in those times. Now you have planned time to' <^o wHat is 
most important to you. You may not get to doingv'all those things , ^but. you 
have greatly improved ' your chances of Hoing them. Don't be discouraged if 
' . 'you don't do everything on your list.. The idea of a list ia just to put down ♦ 
^. everything you feel is . important . That way, you are reminding yourself of your 
priorities. . ' . 

. ' ' ' . , • . -6 

♦* ' - ' ■ ' ■ 

Try using a planning calendar for t'he ne:^t several days.^ .Now, go to page 13 
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Organiy.in;; a nd ij"*- 



. ' ; 'DAILY REVIEW SHEET 

Did you do everything you wanted to do that day? - 
If. not, list the things you didn't, get done: ' 



5, 

/ 6. 
7. 



3, . > ; • ■ , . 

A.- . • ■ . 8. . 

Did you enjoy evq^'ything you. did that day? 

If not, list the things you didn't enjoy: 

1. . . 5. ' 

■2. ,. ' . . ; . ' ,■ ■:''6/ . 

w 

3-. ■ ■ . ■ ' 7.- 

\ ■ 

'4. ■ ■, , ■ 8. 

Were any of the things you did a waste of time? 



(date) 



If so, list the things that were a waste of time: - 
.1- • . 5. . , • 

■2. ^ '6. > . ■ ■ 

3. ■■■ ^ . ^ ■ ■ 7. . • 0 ■ . 

.4-.., , ' ■ ■ • ■ . 8. ' ■ ' . ■ . ■ 

Circle the words below that BjEST. describe your f eelings /about how you spent 

day: . ' . . • ■ 



your 



worthwhile 
■exhausting 
~f rui^traring 
€asy 

happy .; ^ 
satisfying 



- .waste of timfe 
bdring. 
productive . 
"hectic 
^ ' exciting 
difficult 



■ peaceful 
challenging 
rushe(J 
efficient 
unpleasant 
other: 
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Return to page 13. 
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-137 , ' ^ . ; . ■ ; . 

REVIEWING YQUR* DAY ' : • ' ' 

\ : . ' - . _ .... . ^. 



It . is Qften (although jiot 'alway^) usefuX to Ibokvback over .your dav. tol . 
see how well you spent youf time, * ' , ' • ..; ^' ^, • 

■ ' ■ . ■ • ^ • . ' ■ ■■ " ' ' ■ ' 

Do this by looking at your ^planning calendar , Fill in . the things you 
'-^actually did in the appropriate time spaces. This makes' your calendar into 
a kind^^of 'diary. Then cross df f .'the things you actually got ; done *on your 
"to d>p" list. This ;should-*»make yo*u feel good.- It you wish, you might want to ^ 
* put any new" "to do" items on tomorrow's calendar at this 't ime , . ■ ' 



Now Idok at. how you spent your day. Corisidef questions guch as: 

• r. ' * '■ 

1, *^ Did you do everything, you planned to do that day? . a 
^. If. not, list the things you didn't ., get done_, . * , 

2. Did ydu enjoy everything you did that; day? 

. If not,^list .the^things.]^u didn't enjoy, . ' 



3. Were any of^he things you did a waste of st-ime? . - " . 

- If so, li^t the things that were a .Waste- of time, 

^ 4, Describe ■ your feelings' about how you spent'^the day, ' 

' To practice reviewing^ your day,, use a Da^ly. Review. Sheet such as the one 
on page 12 (your teacher has eX'tras for you) to evaluate at leasX 3 days 'you 
'plan using the planning calendar, , After doing the review, read th^ paragraph 
below; ' • ^ 

. • •• ' ■ ' . , 

Look at vjhat you said about t-he way you spent your day. If you are now satisfied 
with* the way you. spend your time, do not continue this LAP, BUT,,.,, - 

^ If ydu didn't do a number of 'things you wanted,. OR . ' . i 

If you didn't enjoy a number of the things you did, OR 

If you felt that some of the thipgs you did were a waste of time, OR 

'f ■ ■ '"^ ■ ■ . ■" ' " ' 

If you circled several negative feelings., about how you spent your day 

■ ■■ ' ' , ■ ' 

Then you will probably wish to, do' the^-rest of t^e act ivit ies in this LAP, 
They will help yau spend your planned time in more product ive ways , . So,,, 



1 ■ . • 
Go to page 15-, 
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THIl^GS Tp DO IN A SPARE 5 MINUTES 



1. ^iTEake your bed . > . 

2. call a friend OA the phpne 
■3.- water the'piaf^ts 

^comb your hair » ° 

5. . put records away i . 



..6.. 
7'. 

9.; 

10 ; 



Add your own'ideas. abp.ut things to do in ^a spare 5 minutes 
in. the space belpw.^ - .. , ■:■ ^ , 




THINGS' TO DO IN A SPARE -10 MINUTES^ 



1. press pants 



wash a sweater or shirt 
make lunch for school 
clean your room" • 
take a shower ^ 
clean off your desk 



-*Ad4 .your own ideas about things t^o do" in a spare 10 minutei 
in the space' below: * ' V • ^ ^ 



9. 
10. 



'1 



) 
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Go to page 18 for things to 
do fn a spare 3.0'minutes. 
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IDEAS EOR. making' BETTER USE OF YOUR TIME 



. . Here- are some ideas' for making better use of. your time. 

• " .'. •■■'^ ' ,. • . '• ■ 

■1. ■ Always carry a boolc: br^ proj ect with you so that if you have to wait or 
ride for any length of time j . you ; can use" your time productively. 

2. Have a filing system, for your papers, bills, letters,, etc., so that; they 
don't pile up into a iErightening heap." . ; " . ! 

3. Read the local paper or watch the school bulletin board! for notices of 
events you may 'Want to go to. ^ 

. • ' I. . ' ■ 

-'4. Write all appointments, telephone numbers, and lists in] one/ book (such a^ 

A. Week at a Glance) that' you always carry with you. Or try| using pages such 

as the calendar. on page 10. 



5. Tty to alternate, unpleasant jobs' with pleasant ones. so that you don't get 
dis^couraged '^nd become inefficient.. 

.6v Decide the night before what you will do the next day. 
7. . Read before falling asleep. ' 

8. Do simple, mindless tasks- such as cleaning up your room when you are tired. 

9. To be more organized in the morning, establish -a routin|e for yourself that 
you can' do even if you're 'half-asleep. ^ . 



10. Decide, which television programs you are, going to watch 



each week. Turn. 



the -TV pn for those programs only—don' t just ''dial around''!: every night . 

11. Make a list of project^ and .things you like to do^ ■'. Then, if you feel bored,, 
check your list. ■ ' ^. . ' . ,. ^ ; . . "■ ■ 

12. 'Have a list of short activities that you can do if - you have . a. J^ree 5, 10, 
or 30 minutes ■.;(see pages 14 & 18 for some ideas). ■■ r 



Now, get together with classmates and brainstorm some more time-saving ideas . 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■■■ j» ■ * - . '■ • " '■ . . 

Share your^ ideas with the rest' of the class and list them on . page 16. 



1 
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MORE IDEAS FOR MAKING BETTER USE OF "YOUR TIME 



L. Keep a list of things that need to be done. " ^- ' 

'2. Buy food in quantity to cut down on trips to the store. / 

3. Every . time you go upstairs-take something, with you. . -' " 

4. Prepar-a^Di^als ahead of time a?f* freeze them to eat later. Make'double * 
the reciiye and freeze half. . . ' . ' ". 

' ■ . . ' • • J* ■ ' ^ 

4. Put c]?at;hing that ypu. wear most often in the front of -drawers and 
in the front of^ the closet. 

.6. Buy no-- iron clothes and other items that don't require a lot of. 
- attention.. ■ ' / « . T 

7. Share responsibility for household^ chores. 

' ,Add your own ideas for making better use of your time 

in the space below: . . 



8. 

9. 
10. 
. 11. 
12. 



If you are responsible for helping with household' choreis , you may want 
to. share some of these ideas with your family. . . v 



Turn to page 19. 
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• THINGS TO -DO' IN A SPARE HALF-HOUR ' . • ' 

1. take a bath ^ x . . . 

■ * I ' fc» ■ ■ . ' 

» ■ ' ■ ■ ' ; • ■ 

2. wash ycfur hair 

3 . read several chapters in a book ' 

•4. take a wa^k * . . . . ' .... 

- . ' '\ • ' . ■ ff 

5. browse in a store »\ ; - 

6. , the newspaper -^.^ ' • - . V 

7. practice a: musical instrument 

8. .pay bills . y ■ 

' ■ - \ ■ ■ ■ . . . . ■ : 

•9."* pdanaparty ^ ' - 

/ ta " ^ . ' . ^ V ' . ^ : • "'^ 

- • . • ! ' ^ 

. ^ Add ^ your, own ideas about, things gto do in . a spare half-hour 

in the .space below: ^ 

io: " . : ■ ' ■ . 

12- . • ■ ■ ^ ■ ■, ^ ' . ^ / , ■ ; . ■ 

13. ' ■ • ■ ■ 

14. . ■ , . , ... 
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HALVE THE TIME BY DOUBLING UP 



1. read while taking a. bath ^ - . 

2. start, your homework while waiting for an appointment. 
3/. do handwork while watching- TV 



"^4. write a letter while listening to musl 

5, vead or watch'' ;TV If you're eating alone 

6. clean your room while listening to music ' 

■ ^ ,■ ■ ■ 

;• Atid your own. .ideas .for halving you^ time by doubling iip 
. r-' Tn the sp'ate^elow: V- ^ . 



■4 



I 



■ 8; 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Turn to page 20. 



1 : ..; 



Under a tahaing^ People in : Our: Area; :;|:: ' ; . ' ■ ;■ . ; . ' ;\ ^^/ ^QrRanlzlng\ and ManasIoR- -Time 



> SOME LAST l^ORDS . ON.; USING tlME 



'Try to Ho as many * items as .you. cari' every day.:..": , ,. 

■ (You'll enjoy your life more. •' ; •. \ .• \ . • f 

■ . ■ ■ •.•:,/■ ■■■ ' : ■■■^^ \ '^'-f 

'2. Do ais few ? items as you can; every day. Llf^is too short 
to waste on unimportant activities. ■ 



/ 



.3. ' Take the time to plan your time. ' : • ■" ^ . . \ j : ' },■ \ 



4. Always make time to work/ on your lang-range' goals, as weJ,l as .' / 
your short-range ones. 'J . V' • , ^ o \r 



5, Always^have a list of tilings to do at hand and you'll never be bored.' 



6. . Ask for help if the job/ can be done more^ efficiently w£th more than / 

one person. ^If not, do it yourself. " ^' : , / 

• ■^ ' ■ ' \ ' . ■ ' ■ '[ I " ■ ■/ ■ 

7. . D6n' t sleep more than you really need to. ^ /. 

. .■ ■ ^ ■ : ■ ' / /;//■-. 

8. DonVt spend your life in front of a TV. ; j 

9. . S^end your life doing the. things that are^ worth doing for you . \ 



■ \ 



Understanding Pieople in Our Ar.e.a 



Organizing and Managing Time 



EVALUATING YOUR . USE OF^ PLANNING SKf LIS TO ORGANIZE AND MANAGE TIME 



— Y . ■ Now that you have finished this LAP, apply tfi^'. skills you have learned 
. .to-your life. U§e all El)'e" time-planning^and time-use skills you can for t hi?' 
. . next two days. Then fill out a Daily Revi-^ Sheet ' (page ,12). for your planrting 
calendar. Cbmpare it with the one you did 6n page 5. before you began 'this 

.. LAP. . . ; " ■ ■ . ■ ' \ ■ ;.v : ■ ■ 



What did yoii find out about the 'way you*use yourvj-time-.noy as tiompared . 
to before you' did thisvLAP? , ' ^ ' . * 



t; 



1 ' 



.Turn ^fehis LAP in to your teacher- 
for yfer'/his' comments,.. 



ERIC 
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'■• .. / - ABPENDIX;- , AIDS FOR THE , TEACHER ' : " - - " ' 

» ■ • ■ • ' ' •' • . ' ■ . ^ ■ 

Many of > the teachers . involved in the^OPTIOt^ project felt that some 
.•^respufce information concerned with how. to better manage the wide variety 
^.pf activities used in the^ classroom would be helpful. The following appendix 
^ has ^number, of such activities and aids for yotirutse., It is by n6 means ' 
cbinpj^ete, and as you find things that work for you, feel free to append them 
too. /'^The materials fall into the following categories: ' 

. . .C; ■ ■ ^ ■ .; 

Ro^le Playing : Ideas, for more, effective role playing. _ ' 
. ^ ' • ;Page -2: Role Playing ' '• • 

^mall Groups :r Management id^s and activities relating to smalKgroup 

■ . ^ work. ^ ' , V • " ■' \ ' 

_/■,-. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Page 4: Woxkin*! in Small Groups . ^ 

• . Page 5: Broken Square's: An Experiment in Cooperation^""""^ 

' Discussion Techniqufes : What is'a discussion? Four different ways to 

elicit classrodfe discussion, _ • • 

. ■ . ; ' ^ - -J ■ ■ • ^ 

^ Page 8: Brainstorming: Essej<tlal JElements ■ ' ' ' . 

^ . . ^' Page ^9 : The Buzz Session ^ \^ 

Page 10: Classroom Discussions ' 
• ' Problem Solving : An activity approach. ^ 

* ' ■ Page 13: My 80th Birthday . ^ ' 

,/ - Page 14: Shoe Store: Group Problem Solying 

• Page 17:- Decision Charting ' . . 
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■ - ^ . ROLE. P3LAYING , ^ \ 

V .Role playing is a dramatization of a situation in which students assume 
the identity and role of a character in a specifically deliii^ated circumstance. 
Role playing should ^be' an unrehearsed "play" in ^hicH students act out 
realistically, yet spohtaneously j th^ir identified roles. 

Problem solving is frequently the^ ma;j or goal of/a fole play • situation. 
Through "participation or observation of a . role play situation, students can 
gain insight into l^he erf ectiveness of the r^les people play in real li^e. 

Essentially a^ laboratory experience, role playing .c^an provide vivid 
demonstration *of people's behav^ipr, attitudes, values, and communication skills 

Some guidelines to consider when planning a. classroom, role play activity:'.. 

1, Students should be introduced to the concept, process, and purpose 

of role playing and encouraged to cooper'ate and participate in this •/ 
new (and perhaps puzzling) learning activity, 

2, Situations in a role playing activity should be clearly presenjted" 
and, as factual as possible, ^Background information,, stag^ setting', 
and facts should be available* to the players, / ' 

3, Encourage students to. avoid.."hainming it up" ^i?id to adhere as much 
. as possible to the irole they are to present in the case, 

■■ ■ ■ ■ .■ ■ ■■V-/ . ■ ■ • ■ .'v ■ .: 

4, Provide ample .time, and space for the role play preparation and 
staging'. ^^Also, suffic\le|it :time should be allotted fpr debriefing 
after the "performance. ' V Z** > 

5, If students have never participated in^'a role play, it may bq' - ^ 

' . necessary to generate interest and awareness ,^by involving yourself 

in a sample presentation, * 

6, Where possible, encourage all students to get. involved in the 
activity,-. If not players, students can be reactors to individual ' 
players, class feedback recorders, or directors, ' . 

7, Since, some students strongly resist role playing, alternate 
. approaches are sometimes needed,- such as the following: 

Taping . ~- allowing students to tape their "role played" conversations, 
retyping uritil they are satisfied to share it with the 
class, 

..." ' ■. 'J . 

Puppets j;iave students use puppets to draw attention away from 
themselve*s, making them less self-conscious , 

Script Writing — working in small groups, students can prepare a 

script for their role play presentation, allowing 
• _ » them to read their responses rather than having to 

"think on their feet," 
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• ■ c ■ " . ■ ■ " ■ " 

.8. Provide students, both players ari^^ observers , with an opportunity 
to discuss- the role play activity . Encourage them to react to the 
situation and the roles played by th%* characters , NOT to the 
, ^ individual studeitt performance^' Clarify for students that the. 

par ticipan^ts. are trying . to realistically represent a role assigned 
them and that they are not performing as they personally feel or 
might react tlf^mselves'. ; 

9. Frequently foi; follow-up, it is helpful to have another group of- 
students reenact a role play after the class has analyzed and 
discussed the original presentation, '" \ 



r 
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WORKING IN SMALL GROUPS 

Small group discussions and projects' require consid-erable preparation 
and guidance by *the/^e^cher.V Well-planned and -managed small group activities 
can promote effective learning for students by adding variety to the class 
and. encouraging greater ^ leaderships responsibility, positive social inter- 
action, self-diiecti6n, and role chariges. . 

If small group activities fail, the reason is usually inadequate teacher 
preparation for' group work, peer conflict, student immaturity^ or lack of' 
student' motivation. - 



Here are y&ome guidelines for using small groups successfully:* 

1-, Btplaiti to the students the purpose and function of each groupV ' 



2. Be specific in'instructing the students about'the ta§ks to be 
, - accomplished. You can plan the tasks with the sttidents. \ 



3. If appropriate^ have students form, their owfx small groups. Let each 
group select a chairperson,; recorder, and so on it possible. Some- 
times it is necessary for the teacher to assign group membership to • 
balance the academic, socioeconomic, or* behavioral climate of the 
groups. - 

4. Remind students; that group activity is . a socialized team learning 
situation, the success of which depends on the -cooperation and the 
orderliness of the group members. 



5- Don't give up if the first trial run fails, especially when students 
are^not used to the method. . Talk abjout it with the students and try 
again. * ' - 



Adapted from: A Resource Guide for Secondary School Training , Eugene C. Kim 
and Richard C. Kellough. New York: Macmillan Co., 1974. 
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BROKEN SQUARES: AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATTON 



Before; class, prepare a set of squares and an instruction sheet "^or every 
five students. A set consists of five envelopes containing; pieces of stiff 
paper cut into patterns that . form five 6~by-6-inch ^squares , as shown in the 
diagram below. Several individual combinations will be possible but only one 
tofal comb?.nation.^ Cut squafes into parts a through j and lightly pencil in 
the letters., Then'mark the envelopes A through E 'and distribute the pieces 
thus: envelo-pe^A, pieces i,' h, e; B, pieces a, a, a, c; C, pieces a, j ; 
D, pi-^cesrd, f; and E, pieces g, b, f,.c. 








f 














e 












f 













g 






\. h 










Erase the smali letters from the pieces and wr^gte instead the'envelope ^ 
letters A through E, so that- the pieces can easily be returned ^r reusd. 

: Divide the class, into groups of five and seat each'^group at a table 
equipped with a set of envelopes and. an instruction sheet . Ask that the 
envelopes be opened on your signal. • 
■ ^ .. ,* ■ ■ . _ ^ ' . ■ • ■ 

Begin- the exercise by asking what "^cooperation" m^ans.. List on the board 
> the behaviors required for cooperation. For example: Everyone 'has to understand 
the problem., Everyone needs, to believe that he or sh'd can help. The ''instructions 
have to be clear. Everyone needs to think of the other person as well as himself/ 
herself. ' • • , '"'^ 

Describe the experiment as a puzzle that requires cooperation. • Read the 
instructions aloud, point out that each table has a copy, an^. then give the 
si'gnal to open the envelopes. ^ | 



"Today 's" Education, " NEA Journal , October^ 1969, p.. 57. 
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. • BROKEN .SQUARES ; AN EXPERIMENT.. IN "COOPERATION tcbnt . ) ' ' 

The' instrtictions are as follows :v Each person should have an' envelope v.. ' . 
containing piece's for forming squares.-., Af the signal the task df the gi;oup is 
to fopn five ^ squares of equal size. , The task^ is, not completed unfil everyone: 
has before hijk/her a perfect square arid all th'fe squares are^f the sauie size, 

* y , . . • , . 

ii; These are the rules: No member, may speak. No member may ask for a» card 
or in any way signal that he/she 'wants one Members -may. give cards to-other -.n 
members. ■ 

' ' ■ ■■ ' ' ■ ..^ ■ . . ^' . ^ *• ■ ■ ' 

When all ol: most of the groups have finished, c ^11 time and discuss the. 
experience. Ask questions such as: How ddd you feel when someone held a piec-e 
and did not see' the solution? What was your reaction 'when someone finished a 
sqfuare and then sat .back without seeing ^ether his/her solution prevented 
others ^from solving the problem? What, were your feelings when you finished / 
your , square and then began to realize that you would haVe to break it up and 
give away a apiece? How did you feel about a person whp was slow in seeing the 
.solution? If you were that person,: how did you f eel ?:^ Did you feel hBlped or > 
hindered by others? / 

■ ' • . ■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ : ■ ■ " ' ' ■ ■■ ' 

In summarizing the discussion, you may wish to review the behaviors'^*fe§S%ed 
at the beginning. Yoii may alsi-b want ta aSk whether the ^game relates ^to the 
way the class works on a daily basis.. 
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BROKEN .SQUARES GROUP INSTRUCTION SHEET 

■ Each of you has an envelope '^hat contains pieces of cardboard for forming 
squares. When the teacher gives the, signal to begin, the task of your group. -r 
is to form five squares of equal size . The task will not be completed until each 
individual has before him/her a perfect square the same size a3 those 
of the other group members^, . 

Spefcific .limitations are imposed upon your group during thia exercise: 

No member may, speak. 

No member may ask another member for a- piece or in. any way signal that' • 
another person is to give him/her a piece. • . 

3. No one may reach into another person's area and point to or take a 
piece . . f 

4, Members. may voluntarily give pieces to other members. 



1. 
2. 
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BRAINSTORMING: ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS : . 

■ \ , - ■ . ■ # . 

The purpose behind brainstorming is to. generate a inaximum number of ideas 
in the shortest perio'd of time. 

There are three. basic rules for structuring* a "brainstorming" session. 

■» I, 

1. The aim is quantity. The more ideas the better. 

2. There must be complete freedom of expression, no matter how far out 
ideas may seem. Every idea ig considered worthwhile and valuable. 

3. As an idea is voiced, it may be developed or supplemented by another 
person with the goal of seeking different combinations and improvements. 

'It is suggested that the "brains tormed" ideas be listed and visible to everyone, 
i*d8p. , on a. chalkboard or an easel. 
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THE BUZZ SESSION , . 

The "buzz session" is a way to encourage people to be more active in 
a discussion. 1^ 

■ ■ jr ■ . . • ■ 

1. Structure of the group: 

. a. Five to eight participants in each group. 

b. The group should be arranged in a circle, semi-circle, or around a 
table. . ./ 

c. Each group should be separated from the others.- ' ?- 

d. The. group leaders ' (a leader and a recorder) may be assigned or 
selected by the group, or emergent leadership may be ^encouraged. 

2. Information to be given to each group: 

a. The problem or» problems they 'are to attempt to resolve. 

b. The length of time they will have to interact. 

c. What is expected of them before they return to the larger group. 

d. What is expected of them when they return to the larger group. 
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CLASSROOM DISCUSSIONS 

"Niimerous planned and unplanned opportunities for classroom discussions 
appear throughout the OPTIOJSS curriculum. ^ The frequency and success of . 
discussion sessions will depend on several factors: 

^' l2£l£.' Student and teacher interest in and comfort with, the subject-* 
2- Climate : Student and teacher comfort levels with one another. 
3. . Group : Previously established classroom communication pattierns. 

r ■ • ■ ■ • 

Instructional discussions within the OPTIONS curriculum are intended to 
serve. as purposeful dialogues between teacher and student, and student and 
student, that proceed toward preestablished grou^ or curriculum goals. Ideally 
a discussion is a conversation, not a monologue or a questioning period, that 
involves an exchange of ideas, feelings, -information, and responses of all 
individuals. JSxe teacher's role is to facilitate the exchange among studients, 
frequently through a transitional phrase, word, or expression. For the purposes 
of «the. OPTIONS curriculiim, a classroom discussion Is riot a conversation that 
always emanates from the teacher. 





Ideal Instructional 
Discussion^ Pattern 



Unsatisfactory Discussion 
Pattern 



- ' A = Teacher . ^ 

. . 0= Students 

Role of Discussion Leader (Te'acher or Student ) 

1. Facilitator ^.J^;;^ 

.2. Listener 

^ 3. Clarifier ^ / 'Z":^ 

4. Encourager (get everyone involved) 

5. Resource (provide information)' 

' 6. Questioner ■ 
7. Focuser . 
a. Suramarizer ,. • 



ERLC 
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The delicate balance that a discussion leafier plays requires that the 
person be able to respect the ideas and opinions of others, be willing to 
protect the. right of everyone in the class to say what he or she-^ thinks or 
feels (regardless of popularity), and abstain from imposing his or her own 
ideas upon others. 

Good planning is an integral part of any discussion for both teacher and 
student. Some hints: 

Prepar,ation : 

1. Select a topic and gather related information. 

2. ' Where po^ible . provide resource or support material (audiovisuals , 

■ books, buMetin boards)-' ^ • ' 

3. Outline the critical issues to be included or addressed during the 
discussion. > 

4. Prepare a list of key questions/issues that can be used to keep the 
group on the topic- -o;:. 

5. Design a plan for running: the discussion (exaQtly what role you will 
. play) . / 

■ . •• ■ • , ■ • ■ ■ • o 

Starting : ' . - ' . 

6. Seat the group comfortably to encourage an atmosphere for sharing ■ 

^ (circles are good, providing face-to-face contact) - ■ 

7. Prepare^^^your class for a discussion session by explaining any proced- 
ural or ground rules (these should be determined by the group). 

8. Select a starting activity to develop interest ±r£ the topic. . For 
example: a brainstorming session, buzz session, pretest , Small 
introductory presentation, filmstrip, news article, §tc. Note : Most • 
recommended discussion sessions in the ^TIONS curriculum already 
have lead-in activities. 

' 9. Have some alternate approaches available to kick off a discussion if. 
one technique is not effective. 

Guiding the Discussipn : \ . • 

10. Once a discussion has started, the teacher's primary role is to keep 
it rolling in a positive direction. This will inA^plve: 
a. Careful observation and listening ^it is often helpful to keep an 

outline of key issues ~ this also helps to keep the teacher quiet), 
t). Skillful questioning to- encourage student participation and progres's 
toward the session goal. (Open-ended, . general , thought-provoking 
questions are far more successful than simple ones that solicit 
yes/no responses.) 
. c. , Encouraging student interaction by questions such as: 
"Do you agree with so and so?" 
"If you were in that situation. " 

''Suppose you could., i.." ^ 
(These are good* discussion starters or revivers.), 
d: Creating and maintaining a supportive .classroom environment by : . 
■ i. iBeing accepting and nonjudgmental. ■ 

ii. Refraining from constantly . interrupting and trying to ■ 
affirm .your authority, 
iii. Correcting or clarifying miisinformat ion and inconsistencies 
(best done through requestioning or gentle interruption), 
iv. Keeping the group on track by .asking key question (s) when . 

necessary. • ' * , V 
* V. Summarizing periodically or asking a class member to recap 
the major issues. 
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inishing Up and Evaluating :. , . . • 

11. <s>Keep track of the time and .proyicie ample time (minimum of five minutes) 

to suimnarize*^^ or recapxtulate. the discussion, points raised or the con- 
clusions, reacjied* If the class is embroiled "in a discussion 'and you < 
are reluctant to disturb that process, it is always advisable to. 
summarize the day's happenings and then design a suitable follow-up 
activity that will reinforce the discussion outcomes clearly. 

12. Key considerations in evaluating the success of a discussion are: 
a. 'Did you accomplish your discus sio^ goals /objectives? . . 

■ " ' b. If not, why not? 

c. Did you or any class member- monopolize the discussion? 

d. Did everyone participate? ; 

Teaching through discussion can be both enjoyable and' enlightening if you 
are sensitive and accepting of the contributions of your students. A- successful 
discussion session requires careful ^planning, monitoring, and evaluation. 
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' . ■ . . • ; ■ ■ ' / • 

^ . MY 8QTH BIRTHDAY " ' ; ' 

"Today is my 80th birthday. " Write a brief account of your l|fe since 
leaving high school arid include at least,'- three major decisions' you made during 
your life'and the reasons that you made them. " 

'Compare your account with classmates. What do these reveal about'your 
and other people's aspirations, expectations,- and decisions? ' \~ 



, * 
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' ■ SHOE STORE: GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING* ;. •. 

Purpose: to observe . (Communication patterns in group problem solving and to 
explore interpersonal influences in problem solving. ^ 

This activity will take anywhere from thirty to sixty minutes, depending 
upon the sophistication of the group. Student^ should be' divided into teams 
of four -to five members each and asked to cluster around the room. 

The only materials necessary for this activity are the problem aheet and 
perhaps paper and pencil (optional). 

* The teacher should explain to the students that they are about to perform 
a group, task in solving a>mathematical problem. Tell thei^ that they are to ^ 
arrive at a consensus; th^at is, each member of ■ the group must agree somewhat 
with the conclusion that is reached by . the group. Members are urged to pay 
attention to how the group arriv^^ at the conclusion so that they can later 

discuss the process. ^ - 

■v\-' ' 

< 'Hand out, read, or write- bn the chalkboard the . problem (see attache^ ; 
sheet) . ^ 

When the groups, arrive at a conclusion, they raise their hands, and you 
go to them and ask if, all are in agreement. Then, ^sk one member to Explain 
the process used in arriving at the coticlusion. (Correct answer: $8.00) 
' • ' " ^ . - / ■ . ' ■ ■ 

Continue until all groups have arrived at the correct answer. If one group^ 
finishes early with the correct answer, you might ask them t a observe other- 
groups, but they should be cautioned not to intervene in any .v^ay. 



When all groups have reached consensus on their answer, the teacher should 
initiate (if the class has not already) a discussion about communication, 
focusing on sucK "Sehaviors as the foil-owing: ^ i ^ 

1. Reacting negatively to/he phrase /Wthematical problem" and estab- ^ 
• lishing artificial constraints. 

2. Leaving the problem solving to "expei^ts" (self-proelaimed or otherwise) . 



A Handbook of Structured Exi^eriefices for Human R elations Training, Amy Zelmer, 
i. 4. Edmontcjn, Alberta, Canada: University of Alberta.. ^ 
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3. Adopting pressuring tactibs in reaching consensus. 

4. Revealing anxiety feelings generated by, observing groups who had 
already reached the corrject conclusion. . - • 

: . -1 ■■ ' ■ . 

5. Using "tedjjjjiing aids" in convincing others (scraps of paper, paper 
4^ * and pencil, real money) . • > 

»' ■ ■ , ■■, . • ' 

6. Feeling distressed if the wrong conclusion was reached. 

7.. Using listening checks and other connnunicat ions . techniques. , 

8. Refusing to set aside ^ personal opinioia to reach consensus. 

9. Using helping and*hindering behaviors within -the group. 

Variation ; Allow no audiovisual aids — malc'e^rthe groups talk through 
the solution. 



1 
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SHOE- STORE\ PROBLEM 



A man went into a shioe store to buy a $12 pair of sho^s- He ^handed* 
the clerk^'a $20 bill. It was early in the day, and the clerk didn't have 
any $1 bills* He took the $20 bill and went to the restauraiJt . next dqor, 
where he exchanged it for 20 $1 bills. ^ He then gave the customer, his 
change.. Later that morning the restaurant owner came to the clerk' and 
said, "This is a counterfeit . $20 brjrXl. " The clerk apologized profusely, 
and took b^ck the phoney bill and gave the restaurant owner two. good $10 
bills. Noi^ counting the cost of the shoes, how much money did the shoe- 
store lose? 
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^ DECISION CHARTING* 

A , ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . . . ■ 

Materials : chalkboard, ch^lkr, paper, pencils . * • 

Procedure: ■ / 

, . * • 1" • . ■ • 

1. Divide the chalkboard into four columns. The first column is labeled 

"ranking," the second "goals," the third "options," and the Jteurth 
"option values." ' / 

^ - • . ■ " ■ \t . " . ' 

^ 2. With each class, select a decision area £or. study: ' .to buy . a je^r , to 

choose what to do af ter high school, to choose a course of ' study, . etc . 
i- ' . . , ■ ■ ' . 

3. The students b'rainstorm possible goals for that decision area, with 
the' teacher recording items or\j the board in the. secottH column. 

4. Students are asked to rank the goals in order of importance^ to them, 
first individually on* paper and then as a group. Record these ih 
column 1. 

. 5.. ' The class brainstorms a list of options that might be available for 
each goal'. « 

6. Those options that seem' most aseful are then selected tf or further 
work and are listed in Golumn ,3. The .values inherent in each, of 
these options are listed in coi'fimn 4. . • ■ . 

7. Now the de.cision. makers have a great quantity of information organized 
ia a meaningful fashion. By comparing the option values with the 
important goals, they can' determine which of the available options i^s 
likely to prove most appropriate (see diagraiii.below) . 







DECISION CHARTING 






'■ ' '■ 7" 

'* D e c i s i o n : Buying 


■ a' "C a: r . •'■ ■■ • ' ■ ■ ' / .;' 


s .Eaaking 


Goals 


Options 


Option Values 


■A. ■ 1 ■ 


Transportation 


Economy car 


Money , Jerking 






- , Sports car 


- Impr.es s others, 

- have' furi; 

-— ; ' • / : 




: Feeling of. • 
Importance/ 






5 ; 


Impress others 


Fix .up " ' 
junked c^t \' 


• ■• . • . . • -A ■ 

Fun to do y . . 


3' ■ 


ilake ^ojxey with 


Station wagon- 


Use to carry stuff 




'Etc. • ' ■ 


'Etc.. ^ , r'-:- 


' Etc. . ^ . . 0 
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From 'riuman Values in the' Classroom^ Rpberfc.'Cyl'Hawiey and Isabel L.. Hawley.,^^^ 
New York: Hart Publishing Co. , 1975. ■ * ' . \ . 
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ADAPTING THE OPTIONS CURRICULUM; • . . /. ■ 

' , -..A "HOW-TO" MANUAL • ' ^ 



Rat-ionale * * / - ^ . * 

:'■ Rural places are different from citi*^s — as' \t he. 66* million people Who 
live in thgm well know. Rural students, like students everywhere/ need ' 
^mat;ferials that confrotit their particular problems and that celebrate the ■ 
speciar, qualities of their ways; bf life. Unlike urban "^d subul^an , stiidetits , 
however, ^rur.al yo>ing j)ebpljS' rarely have :acc^s§; to sucK material4,;' Commercial ^. 
publisher^:;generaliy dp not find rural 'cui;rlculums pro$it:abie,*'^so they design 
material^ifor mei-^palitan areas and assijume ^tifdi rural sc-hbols Will take. >7h.at^ 

.■* , • \ * ' . »• - . . . !>. , . 

they -can get. Further, even rurally orientfed materials need to" be adapted 

* * ' ' ' * • ■ ' • ■ , • . • • . ' , 

t&j particular rural' region's, since the nonmetropplitan areas of our .pount^ry 
hav(? remained very different, from one anorhe^, unlike cities' and suburbs, 

, ^ ■[■ . ■ ^ . ' ■ ■ ■■ 

which .have^ become more and -more alike* Thi's makes-^life difficult foi; teachers, 
who constantly must adapt curri^culums to the needs of 'particular .. groups of 
childreiiL, t rarely have the training or the time to overhaul -inf lexible 

texts _,arid ^ijaterial^ make them reflect local cond^rti^s and regional, problems 

The * OPTIOjfe' curriciilum .has been designed* ^tro make that job easier. . It is 
a career development/life management cours6\with a general rural or'iei^tatioti. - 
iti addition, it has been designed^ fo be adaptable. • Many of the lessons draw 
on the students^ own perceptions of the life around 'thfem; some require actual 
data gathering within the , community before class discussions. A few lessons 
are so general jthatrthey transfer readily from orle region to' another. The 



rest have been adap^ted for use in five general areas .of the country— the 
Nqrtheast,. the Southwest, the Appalachian South, the Midwest, *and the 



Northwest — and are* further adaptable . to specific States and localities . 

This manual desdribes in detail one tested way to manage that:\adaptation 

"» • ' ' ■ " ■ • i ■ ■ ■ ' 

process, 

Before You Begin ^ ' ^ 

Adapting the OPTIONS curriculum requires no uiajor technological 
equipment, no .complex staff retraining, and- no fancy new techniqiies. ' ' But. 
the process does have three requirements that are critical for suqcessful 
local adaptation: . ■ . 

. 1) Time—The adaptation group must have a block of time set-. 

, aside'^'for completing tjhe pjrocess. . The entire adaptation 

\ . "can be done in one full work week (5 days)* ■Individual 

■■ " ■ 9- . ' ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

half7day or. full-day sessions are adiequate,vbut we ' 

recommend that they be. scheduled within the shortest 

possible time period since valuable time and" enthusiasm • 

can be lost ^i^. tt?.^,, work is spread out over' Several months. 

2) Access to g typist- ^-Gejrtain pages wiMv.need to be retyped^as 

• ' v^^v'---'-.:.^i ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

modifit^atipns,. a^e^made. The adaptation team itself can 
do this if sufficient time is set aside, but past adapta- 
tion groups have found professional typists more efficient. 

3) Access to duplicating machinery — -Both Teacher's Guide pages and. 

Student Activity Sheets will need to be duplicated^ once 
they are" revised au'd typed. ^ A photocopier wooild^'to^ the 
pages look the most "professional," but a mimeograph* 
machine or ditto machine would also serve the purpose. 



A small, additional complication is that Student Activity 
Sheets; are'* Qolo'r-cdded,. SO:, that some of the duplication 
will need to be- done •on^ paper of various .colors. 
-None'of these requirements slfauld present insurmountable barriers, .but 
they, must be considered before the adaptation team- begins, its work. If 
teachers .are doing^ the adaptation, the school board might be willing to . . 
fund a week of work during vacation time. Or, an adaptation team coiild take 
on the project for recertif ication credit in States where possible. The ^. 
administration might make available the services of a school or district, 
secretary, or the business departme^it of a local high 'school might assign 
•dh'fe adaptation typing and duplication to a typing class or a student majoring 
in o'ffice skills. Paper and duplicating equipment are usually available 
within a district, but the adaptation team should reserve access to an 
adequate supply in advance. 

Th6 Task at Hand 

1. Putting Together a Working Team 

' Although the OPTIOJ^S curriculum cpuld be adapted by a variety of people 
such as district administrators, community members, social' service personnel, 
college students, or even high', school students, most likely most of the 
working team will be local school personnel. The team can be organized in 
a Va^^-iety of ways. If the OPTIONS course is to be offered in an interdis- 
ciplinary class, or if different departments want to use different sections 
df. the curriculum, representatives from eacji ojE the disciplines should be on. 
wthe team. For examp]/e, a good interdisciplinary t^am might consist' of ^ 
teachers from a higH school's social studies, home economics, and business^ 



departments pliis a guidance counselor. If the course is to be taught in 
only one department, the working team should probably be drawn f torn several 
schoolis, since few rural high schools have enough personnel in one subject^ 
^rea to form a working team.' Ah alternative is. to 'form a single-school 
team that includes local administrators , community members and*, perhaps, 
some interested (and mature) students. We have fouwd that five people make 
the best adaptation team^: -with five, the work can be distributed evenly but 
the group ne^fer becomes unwieldy. 

2. The Preadaptation Session 

This meeting should be a short planning and team-building session no 
more than 2 hours long, run by a team ^coordinator designated in advance. 
The coordinator should begin the -meeting* with a team-building activity. This 
can be. as • simple as asking team members to introduce themselves (J,f they 
dpn't already know one another) and to make a statement about why they are 
interested in this curriculum* or it can be as complex as a full-scale 
discussion of the needs of young people .in the area. If time permits, the 
group can read the 'general introduction to the curriculum and discuss the 
applicability of the concepts presented there ..to -the local area. The coordi- 
nator shouJ.d be able . to accurately assess the exercise that would be most 
effective with a particialar group. — • " , 

The coordinator should then work out a schedule for the workdays to 
which all team ^members can commit themselves. The coordinator should- also 
describe the kinds of work that need to be done and the daily schedule (see 
the sample schedule on pgs'. 6-10) . ^ . ' '^^^ . 

The coordinator should. conclude by passing out copies of the OPTIONS 
curriculum ^/da^ted for your general region of the country. .These are working 



! 



copies which should be treated as draft materials ;by the team, that is, 
the team members .should feel free to scribble in the margins, cross out 
words, ' and add ideas. The .cbordinator should stress that the whole point 
of -adaptation is to adapt . . None of the authors of the curriculum considers 
any. of it sacred writ.. It is the job of the adaptation team to suit the 
, miaterials to the students in their locality. . . 

3. Workday Scheduling / / ' . 

Workdays operate best when everyone knows what to expect in advance. 
An effective general structure, might look like this,: . " 

■ 3 . hours — team work ■ .. 
1 hour — a meal and break 
3 hours ~ individual research and unit work 

4. Team Roles and Responsibilities . , ■ 

Workdays run Wst Smoothly when the least possible time is spent 
reshuffling tasks. We reconimend the following procedure, which is simple, . 
straightforward,^ and fairly equitable: . r 

a. The coordinator readies all materials and assi^ments before 
each meeting, leads discussions j and oversees typing ar»d duplicating 
of materials.. . • 

b. A recorder is appointed for each workday oH a rotating basis. 
The recorder prepares and submits a copy of meeting notes and 
curriculum changes 'to the coordinator; 

c. Team, members are expected to read each unit in advance and tt) 
come to each workday with suggestions for adaptation. The workday 
schedule cannot include both initial readings and sound adaptation. 



^ 'J 



5; Structuring the .Workdays ' . 
Workday #1: . . 

a. The coordinator , presents the general agenda for. the day and 
for the rest of the sessions. Each team membe^ is assigned • 
recorder duty, research tasks (see Appendix A), and, if necessary, 

: typing or duplicating duties.- . ' . ; 

b. The coordinator leads a general discuissipn of the curriculum 
(which everyone will have read), focusing on questions. such as*: 

1. -Do place names^/j^eople' s names, occupations, life styles, 
cultural patterns, economics , politics, and sex role expectations 

'/^'reflect our area? What changes can be made to make these ihoVe 
relevant to our students. so that they can more easily identify 
with the materials? . V ^ 

2. Are the activities appropri^ If 

no,w, how can they be changed? ' ^ . ' "■<; ; ' ^ ' 

" ■ ■ -. i "■■■■» ■* ■ . ■ 

3. Are, the suggested teaching techniques valid and appropriate? 

If not, how can - they be change||? 

4. Should more male ejtamples be. used? Where is this appropriate?' 

c. The team addresses the key iss^ue of adaptation level . There are 
two basic ways in which the OPTIONS curriculum can be adapted. Level ^ 
One is the simplest: 'it involves simple substitution of words and ^ 
occasionally phrases. For this level, you may want to change the names 



These questions were devised by the OPTIONS New Mexico site coordinator, 
Carolyn Smiley-Marquez. The coordinator in a different area might want to. 
focus on different issues of similar concer^i. 



of people,' places, and occupations (for a more complete list, see 
Appendix B).. You will, also want to substitute local colloquialisms 
for those in your regional adaptation. This kind of adaptation is 
essential. We have found that adolescents, especially rural adoles- 
cents, identify more strongly with situations and people very much 
like themselves: A sample of ^evel One adaptation can be found in 
Appendix B. - ' ^ 

At the other end of the adaptation scale is complete case revision. 

Level Two adaptation is difficult but can also be rewardl^ng, sinc^it. 

• ■ ' . . ■' ■■- * ' ■ ,' . ' * 

gives the participants a deeper- sense of the dynami cs of one locality. 

"For a Level Two adaptation, the team- identifies the kind of problem 

that needs to be presented and then builds a new case around it, 

' r 

describing the people and situations common to your area. In this 
adaptation, you mght change the life style of the participants, their 
work and family balance, and their culturally determined attitudes. | 
This adaptation Is not essential, but 'it does add depth to* the curricu- 
lum. An example of Level Two adaptation^ is also given in Appendix B. 
d. If time permits, individual team members begin work on ^the research 
tasks. ' • ' . 

Warkday //2:. . 
a. The coordinator outlines the work plan ^for the day. . ' . 
b- The team adapts Unit I, going through it page by page, compiling 
suggestions for specific changed. Once all changes have been suggested, 
the team (with^he help of the recorder for that day) discusses the 
changes that seem to localize the curriculum best and makes those 
changes. It is important for the group to achieve consensus on changes 
to ensure the credibility of the adaptation. 
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If the team decides to do a Level Two adaptation of some materials, 
one or two people should be assigned to* that task. Generally, people 
with some flair for writing and/or an intimate and long-term knowledge 
of the locality will do the best job of full-scale revision. People 
doing such reyisions should probably be relieved of research tasks , or 
recorder du£y tjo spend a good deal of time on^revision. Writing is 
always more time Consuming than anyone expects. 

c. Once .the Unit I changes have been made or assi^gned, thie team works 
on individual research tasks or Level Two adaptations. - ^ . 

d. The recorder; makes a final copy of all agreed-upon Unit I revisions 
for the typist'I/^, 1^ double-checks and proofreads the 

recorder '^s changes to ensure that an accurate copy goes^'to the typist. 

1 • • . ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ^ 

(N.B. Soj^^e must check the typist''s work as well. It is very , 

confusiri^^^eji inaccurate page^ go to the teachers and students. ) 

Workday'J^f -c' ' 

^^.^ ■■■■ \ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . • . 

a. , The -coqggi:n^or goes over the work plan for the day. '-\-''''^^': 



b;oi Thi^ tfean^reviews, alters, and/or approves any Level Two. a'd%Watlt>ft$ 
, .iij;-^hat were during the previous session. 

tv=^^^"^-^'^^?^ Unit II, following the pattern established for . „ . • 

VMvVStjrfCvO^^^ been made, *the team continues resi^ktch* 

Unit II and any remaining 




)powing the pattern established for Unit I. 
f^: ■ to 4ct as monitor for the simulation game 

whieK'^iiil^^^^ te^ on workday #4. -The- monitor 's instruc- 

tions.i-ar^-Vatt-k^^^ (Unit III). 



. .i 



tiforkday //4: , . . 

a. , The coordinator goes over the work plan for the day and leads 
the review and revision of Level Two adaptations completed' during 
the previous session. «. _ 

b. The team adapts Unit III (excluding the Game) following the u^ual 
'pattern. 

c. The team plays the Game, noting places where adaptations need 
to be made. ' | " 

' ■ . ^- ■ 

d. After the Game/ the team reviews all Game materials, including 



those that may not have been used during* that particular round, and 
adapts them. ■ " . : M^^^l 

e. The • coordinator and recorder prepare materials for the typist, 
followi'Sg the usual pattern. 

f. Other team members xomplete res eari$h tasks or work on Level Two 
adaptations. The research tasks should be completed j written up, and 
prepared by \he coordinator for the typist by the^'end^of this session. 
Workday . //5: . ' ' ' " ^ * 

a. The coordinator goes over the; work plan for the day, including 

. review and reviision of Level Two adaptations completed rhe previaijs 

' ■' ■ 

session. 

b. - The team adapts Unit IV, following the usual pattern. Because 

* - . ■ 

■ ¥ M „ , ■ ■■ 

• • ■ . - ■ . ■ - 1- ■ 

V . - . ■ ' 

this unit is very long and very amenable to localization, this will 

take^ore of the session^ * / * 

• ■ •. , \ . ' ' . , 

c. The coordinator and Recorder prepare materials- for the typist:, 

folrlowing r-he usual pattern. 

d. The coorciinator leads the team in an. evaluation and closure activity. 



6. Getting It Together 

Onc^ the adaptation process has been completed, someone still has to 
see that the final product is typed, proofread, duplicated, and distributed. 
The coordinator must make sure that these tasks are assigned and completed. 
The group must reconvene to integrate the Student Activity Sheets and ; 
Teacher's Guide pages into the curriculum copies. A, final gathering over 
a pot-luck supper might be appropriate to celebrate the completion of the 
adapted curriculum, how ready for classroom use. 

A' Final Note ' . ' . 

Although the OPTIONS curriculum has' been designed as a coherent 9-to- 
12-week course suitable for home economics, social studies, or, guidance 
classes, it can be useful in other ways. The units and many of the lessons 
can stand on their^^, with minimal modification. For example, a high . 
school social studies teacher plans to Use Unit I as the introduction to a 
course on the American character. . A college home economics course will make 
Unit IV part of a home management class. Other ways to use. the different 
units are suggested to us constantly-^-f eel free to make up. your "own. : The 
OPTIONS curriculum is "teacher-ready," which we believe is the opposite o^f 
"t<aacher-proof . " It is ready for teachers to use however and wherever they 
can for the better education 'of young rural women and men. . 



Appendix Ai:-::-, Research Tasks ' ,; 

There are m^ny areas in thes curriGulum where substitution ^of local 
circumstances will improve the lessons. The list that follows notes thbs 
materials that must be adapted for local use unless the regional Version 
precis<^ly suits your State and community. Each team member* should be 
encouraged to select the task that most interests him or. her. If'there; 
are* no volunteers for some tasks, the coordinator must, then assign them! 
Each team member is eS;pected to locatfe the required information from an 
accurate source and. then to revise the curriculum materials accordingly. 

Research Tasks 

. Unit I: "What Is Your Local Ar^a?" (optional activity^ lesson //I) 
p, . "Lives of People in This Area" (tape cassette) 

This is a long job that invblyes locating people in the com- 
• munity who will record their br^ef life histories. The person 
assigned this. j6b must locate a person in. the appropriate age 
group, tape the history, and give the tape to the coordinators 
so that it can be transcribed, given the proper marginal annota- 
tions, and duplicated" as a Student Activity Sheet. A . ' 

■■• . • ^" • : ■. ' . ■ • . . '^X''"^'' 

alternative is to get ^a person with a recognizably regiona-1 accent 
to, read the transcripts that already exist. - . 

Unit III: "Asses sment Skills; People, Places, and Services" (LAP) 
^Unit IV: , "Your Record and Your Rights":" school:, board policy (Stephanie, 
Lesson //I) 

-Updates (M: any) . on. employment laws (Stephanie, Lesson //4) 
. -State and local welfare guiderines (Evelyn, SAS //I, -la. Lesson //I X 
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-"Vocatrionai Training Opportunities": transcript and tap'^ej 
(Evelyn, Lesson //5) 

- Federal^ food St afnps: ^check for changes (Terri, SAS //3, 
. alternate Lesson : /A) , ' 

- Budget plan^' update (Terri, .alternate Lesson #4, 



Information Sources for Research Tasks 

Employment Security Service • : . *^ 

State Emplayme'ht Office / . ,^ • V.. 

Homemac^^rs : ' - •. 

Social worters/district of fice^. IJepjartm of Social Welfare 
Home-school coordinators 0\ ' ^'-iv'** 

State Department of Education . ^ v 

School personnel: superintendent 

« . ■ .' ■ . 

^ principal ^ - ' 

guidance counselors ' 

teachers ' - ; . 

Commission o^ the Status of Women 

Bureau of S^tistics , 

Vocational coordinators . o 



• 'Appendix B: Sample. Adajitatlons ■ ■ • • ' ■ . ■ 

Level One • • " ; . y:. ' • " . \ 

To make Lev.el One changes^^^^^^^^ replace words and. phrases with local 

references and wordings—the more lacally accurate, the* 'better. Just watch 
out for potentially libelxius*- statements . Level One changes' 'usually include;^"'' , v. 
types of first names, kinds of jobs, names of towns and cities typical forms'" 
of i;ecreation, references ..tx) -stores, newspapers,, schools, and b 



-tions^ -teenage hangouts. Current 'dre.ss^; fashions,^ local slang, an^ locdi /; 

■ landmarks bt , events , > Here is a sample/of - tjie. Northeast ' curriculum with the , J 

u' ' -^ ■' ■ ■ *^ ' ^ s . ' * < : 

adaptations, for 'the Appalachian: South iri. parenthe'siB&. * • -^V" : ■ 

' " Case Study tf 2, Unit I, Lesson 10 j.^ ^ ': 

Marianne Clark (Debbie Eoust) learned at 9:15 a.m; on a blustery March \ ^ . . 
(beautiful June) morning that she wa.s a widow. Her husband Jim, 27, had been 
killed in a car accident biv' his. w'a^-.So work. Marianne (Debbie) and Jim had 
been married less than 2 •years , , and Marianne (Debbie) was ;exp.€q£irig their 
^'.first baby. Before marriai^.ei she had worked as a sales clerk, iri' Rich's 
(Miller's) department store. '. , ' 

After the first shock of grief had passed, Marianne, totaled up- (Debbie 
addeif ^up) her f inancial^resources . There was an insurance policy for $10,000,,* 
$762 in a sav-ings account » and $147.69 in a, checking account. Because of the 
baby, Marianne (Debbie) could collect a small monthly sum in. Social Security 
benefits. ' ' , ' / '■ 



' ... ■■■■■■ ■■' ■ ■ ,■ ■■■ ^ ' r : 

Marianne (Debbie) realized that" her resources (money) would not . last^ 
long after the baby was born if she did,, not get a job. And what would she 



/..^%wl'tH- the ■?i3'^by jirhile s worked? Jim's mother offered to take care of - 
-X:;the baby ;• but /Marianne (Debbie) intensely disliked .(did not like) her tother- ■ ' 
In-iW, Hex past pr (preachei;) suggested adoption befcajuse, he said, it is :\ 
not .as easy for a 'woman with a. child -.to marry again as i,t is for .a childless- 

■■' * ■ . . • ' -S. •• . ' ••, : ' 

woman (wopan without kids), and most day-care , centers do not accept small 
V ■ "infants.." .. ' ''' • • ^ ' ' ^' r ' • . 

Level -Two * /, ■ ' ^ - , • 

' ' • . » • ■ „ ' ■ , • . ' 

•\ ^ Level Two adaptations generally involve developing a case that is.^rv ' " ' 

different^^rom the original. In the, examp;.es giyeh'telo^ Midwest - ' 

^ adaptation team^/took. a general concept , and bu^tra -new Case to iiiustrate. ;> ■ V 
. It.;; The currlciia:\jiii. tequired brief case^ that * described a pressing prpblem 

■ that diis^rupted a woiaan's otherwise comfortable life. For c the .Northeast 
. development team, adolescenr use was the obvious . choice; the 

■ teain ;.fe.J.^t^ crisis was more appr^^^^iate. It is. important ; to • . : 
nplffe that although the "stories" in the cases are entirely different, theV - 
serve an: identica'l function in- the curriculiim. . ' • ■ . j . • ■ - * - 

■ . ■ ' ■ ■■ • . ■ ■ - ■ " \ - '/-'^ ■. ' ■ ' ' \' . ■" 

Northeastern Adaptation (Unit III, Lesson 3) - • . . . - . 



Pamela- and Bill Log'an had, just bought a new home in 'a nice^neighbbrhood. - 
Their three children had begun to make friends immediately, and the whole 
fanU-ly was glad they had moved Their oldest daughter had found a nice 
boyfriend, and the yoiinger giirl was the star' of the field hockey, te?am'; Then, . 
everything fell apartv * ' *y . ' ^. . " 1: ' 

TWO: months after the move Pamela was cleaning .her son's closet'. Behind ' 
some did bootsysksh^^^^^^ of marijuana cigarettes. 
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P4ip had heard that drugs were a problem in the new schools her « children were 
attending, but she had never dreamed, her. kids would try drugs. ' All vher 
delight in her new home evaporated, -What should she do? Should she confront 

and punish her son? . Get ,all three kids together and talk to them about the 

. ■ ■. *■ • • • .' ■ ' ■ ' ^ 

^drug problem? Maybe she should ;try to talk with other mothers and then 
organize an effort to clean up the schobls. Whatever she decided to 4o, it" 
must be done sooil. v.* ^ ^ ;^ . . 

, ' J -Midwestern Adaptatioti (Unit III, Lesson jj^O ) . , ■ 

• • ; •■ . ■ /ti * : ■ ■ • . -v 

^ ■ . . ' . • • ■ « V 

■ ■ ' - , _ ■ . ' ' ' ■ ■ ' '/ *' , f ' 

Karen and Al were among those few people -privileged -to liye a "perfect" 
,life. At 19, Karen marrieS'.Al, a boy from the neighboring ranch. They , 

assumedv control of^a 5 00- cow unit on the ranch. They bqillE^ h:^e. brick home : 

■• • ■ ' ■ ; ' ■ ■■ ^> ■ • ^\ ■ . ■ ' ■ '.^ -'^ -i^ • . ' ^ .;. 

overlooking the meadow and, sipent the first 20 years, of thieir married life 

raising a family of pne girl and two boys, and improving the ranch operation,. 

Z^' • ■ ;.• ■ .- •• • ' ' ; ' : ■ ^-^ ■/ ■ . : >■ ■ 

Th% family was close. Karen^ loved the serenity, of . the r^nch and the challenge 

of living 60 miles . from toWn. . ^ , "' . .^t-^ . ^ • ■ 

It hah "been- a c&mfortable life — materially and persdnally! Now* that 

"comfort" waa being threatened.. With * cattle prices too low to dovei> expense_s 

and college costs for the "two ^boys, Karen and Al realized ' that some ^changes 

• ' ■ ■ ■ • / • • ' . . ■ ^ . 

had to be made.' , ' , ' 

Several alternatives seemed possible. Karen and her daugHtex Margaret 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . • y 

could\ live in town ' duriojg^he week so Karen co.uld get a job and ^ave the ^ 
expen's^ of h-^^^ Margaret drive to school;^ Al could ;or.der cattl^^''and work 

-. ' ■. . ■ ■ ■ ^ ..si'V ' 

Saturdays ^t the livestock auction. Or, they could sell-" their equipment and 
cattle to pay th^ir debts, lease the ranch, and both take jobs in town, ?x 
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.. Each platx involved radlcfal changes, in the^ family, Karen would like 
l:o dp something herself to contribute financially^ to her famil^y.'.^tid help 
to preserve their life style. >. 
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